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“Look at that spit-shine, 
I'll bet she’s read the 
Guidebook for Marines.” 


20th Century Fox Photo 


ou bet she reads Guidebook for Marines. 
Everybody, but everybody in the Marine Corps 
reads it. While it may not get you a spit-shine, 
it will answer your questions about the Corps. 
The latest edition includes the new enlisted rank 
structure and the 8-man squad drill. On sale 
at all Marine Exchanges, still only $1.50 a copy. 














Gillette Announces 


A Remarkable New Razor Blade 


ILLETTE announces the new 
Super Blue Blade that we 
believe to be the most important 





advance in shaving comfort within 
the past 20 years! 








This new Super Blue Blade aroused 
so much enthusiasm in our tests 
that we sincerely expect it to be 
one of the most talked about im- 
provements in shaving history. 


When you try this new Gillette 
Super Blue Blade, you will dis- 
cover shaving is so much faster 
and requires so little effort you 
might actually wonder if there is 
a blade in your razor. 


No matter how tough your beard 
or how tender your skin this new 
Super Blue Blade is unconditionally 
guaranteed to deliver the cleanest 
and most comfortable shaves you 
ever experienced — regardless of 





what shaving method you have used 
in the past. 





For the millions of shavers who 
find the long-famous Gillette Blue 
Blade to be completely adequate 
for their shaving needs, we urge 
their continued use of it. 


The Gillette Super Blue Blade has 
a radically new kind of shaving 
edge that requires extra process- 
ing. And this new blade is preci- 
sion engineered to fit exactly all 
Gillette Razors. Because production 





is slower, the distribution of the new 
Super Blue Blade will be somewhat 
limited in the immediate future. 











No words can tell you how fine 
this new Gillette Super Blue Blade 


really is. You’ll have to use it to 


believe it. So if your regular sup- 
plier is temporarily out of stock, 
write to the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, Post Office Box 1670, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and we 
will send you two trial blades 
without charge. 


© 1960 by The Gillette Company 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 

PFCs Robert Williams (left) and Robert 
Rakoczy are practiced in the raising of Kodiak’s 
mountain colors. To them, the hour-long climb 
to the summit of Old Women’s Mt. is just a stroll 
in the wind. But to Leatherneck staff photog- 
rapher, AGySgt Joe Mulvihill, laden with 
cameras, film and such, it was a lung-splitting, 
muscle-rending 1000-foot climb toward the sun. 
He skidded back down the slope with the photo 
you see on this month's cover. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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Edited by AMSgt 


RANK DISTINCTION 


Dear Sir: 

A question has arisen in my mind re- 
garding the distinction, if any, between 
an AMSgt (E-7) and the new rank of 
GySgt (E-7). I have noticed that in a 
few commands, AMSgegt (E-7) is con- 
sidered more or less as a senior NCO 
and gets preferential treatment, where- 
as the newly promoted GySgt (E-7) is 
treated as if he were an AGySgt (E-6) 
and is considered a junior NCO when 
compared with an AMSgt (E-7). 

I, myself, was recently promoted to 
the new rank of GySgt (E-7), and am 
considered as equal to an AMSgt (E-7) 
within my organization, though I am 
still junior in the E-7 pay grade. 

I feel that both the AMSgt and the 
new GySgt should be considered as 
equals within the E-7 pay grade, with- 
out degrading the GySgt by treating 
him as if he were in a junior pay grade. 

I am sure the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps did not intend for the 
new rank of GySgt to be considered as 
a junior NCO when compared to the 
rank of AMSet. 

GySgt David D. Wood 
Marine Corps Air Station 
Navy #990 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


® Assistant Chief of Staff G-1, HQMC 
had this to say: 

“GySst Wood states that in some 
commands acting master sergeants are 
considered as senior to gunnery ser- 
geants, and asks if it is intended that a 
gunnery sergeant be junior to a acting 
master sergeant. 

“Acting master sergeants and gun- 
nery sergeants with the same date of 
rank take precedence among themselves 
according to the precedence number as- 
signed by the Commandant of the Ma- 
tine Corps, the lowest number taking 
Precedence. 

“Anyone who is newly promoted to 
any rank is always junior to all other 
personnel in that rank who were pro- 





Francis J. Kulluson 


moted and whose date of rank ante- 
cedes their own. 

“Inasmuch as all promotions to 
acting master sergeant were effected be- 
fore anyone was promoted to the rank 
of gunnery sergeant, it is inevitable 
that as individuals, acting master ser- 
geants are sénior to gunnery sergeants 
notwithstanding the fact that both 
ranks are in the same pay grade and 
that there is no technical difference in 


seniority between the two ranks.’’—Ed. 


GOOD CONDUCT PRECEDENCE 


Dear Sir: 

The question as to which Good Con- 
duct Ribbon or Medal (Army, Marine 
Corps, Navy, etc.) is worn in pre- 
cedence, continually comes up in my 
case and I’m sure in many other in- 
stances with other Marines. Please 
clarify this for me. 

Also, I recently learned that for my 
Army service I was cited the Meritori- 
ous Unit Citation. Is there any ribbon 
that can be worn on the Marine Corps 
uniform in lieu of this citation? 

ASSgt Fred J. Lopez 
Marine Corps Exchange 
MCSA, 1100 S. Broad St. 
Philadephia, Pa. 


@® Decorations and Medals Branch 
HQMC, told us: 

“The Good Conduct Medals of the 
military services are on equal par as far 
as precedence is concerned; the branch 
of the service being the determining 
factor as to which takes precedence on 
the uniform. Therefore, your Marine 


Corps Good Conduct Medal will take 
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"It's a sympathy card from the boys in 
your company—for mel" 











Regulation 
Marine Corps 





VY £4 
NEWLY AUTHORIZED! 


Cool, comfortable, Regulation in 
every detail .. . Premium tailored in 
65% Dacron, 35% Combed Egyp- 
tian Poplin with permanent Wash ’n 
Wear finish. U.S.M.C. Approval 
Certificate Label #505 attached to 
each shirt. 

Available through your Post Exchange 

or Uniform Dealer 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dow YuaM Canton 


CLASP-ON WATCH BAND FOR MEN 

















No. 4A Resilient stainless steel $] Q50 
band, smartly tailored design Tax Incl. 
1/20 12 Kt. gold filled adjustable clips 


No. 4 All 10 Kt. Tempered solid $500 
yellow gold with adjustable clips — Tax Incl. 


No. 1 “Serucce Wlodet” 


Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips...... $450 

Order now. Small—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 

The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 

lutionary patented development in a clasp- 

on type watch band. No other band like it. 

® Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 

© Comfortable in all climates. 

AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 


Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yuan WAIcn BANDS 








(29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ut. J 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


precedence on your Marine uniform 
over such a medal from another branch 
of the service. 

“The Meritorious Unit Commenda- 
tion Emblem is not authorized for wear 
on the Marine Corps uniform, inas- 
much as the Marine Corps has no com- 
parable award.”—Ed. 


MARINE GUNNERS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to request the number 
of officers now serving on active duty 
whose permanent rank is Marine gun- 
ner. I further request a breakdown as 
to the number in each category, i.e., 
W-1, W-2, W-3 and W-4. 

The question has arisen as to whether 
the designation Marine gunner is ac- 
tually a rank or considered only as a 
title, honorary or otherwise. 

Is this rank, designation, title, etc., 
being considered as absolete, now or in 
the near future? 

Capt Harry T. Lennen, Jr. 
MARTSAT-1, MWSG-17 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, FMF 

c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, HQ- 
MC, gave us this information: 

“The designation ‘Marine gunner’ is 
a title applied to those warrant officers 
who are appointed to general duty non- 
technical occupational fields wherein 
unrestricted officers normally serve. 
Conversely, there is no title applied to 
those warrant officers appointed in the 
technical occupational fields. Both 
technical and non-technical Warrant 
officers serve in grades W-1 through 
W-4. 


“Determination of the number of 
officers on active duty whose permanent 
grade and OF is that of Marine gunner 
is a voluminous undertaking that can 
be done only by a search of individual 
records. Leatherneck’s ‘Sound Of 
Editor, upon being informed of this, 
feels that information readily available 
(those now serving on active duty as 
Marine Gunners) will meet this re- 
quest, 

“There are the following Marine gun- 
ners on active duty: 


Ww-l — 32 w-3 — 28 

W-2.>— 72 w-4 — 37 

“As a result of a study recently ap- 
proved by the Commandant, there will 
be no new appointments as non-tech- 
nical warrant officer, Marine gunner. 
Some former non-technical MOSs have 
been designated technical ones and new 
MOSs have been approved to absorb 
skills formerly designated by non-tech- 
nical MOSs. It is not intended to 
rescind the title and designation of 
those tew Marine gunners now so 
designated and not covered by the 
changes mentioned above.”—Ed. 





The new mailing address for the 


MCI is as follows: 


Marine Corps Institute 
Marine Barracks 
P. O. Box 1775 
Washington 13, D. C. 











RESERVE OBLIGATION 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know if I will have 
to serve any active Reserve time. I en- 
listed on July 4, 1957, for three years 
and was under the impression that I 


would not have to serve any active 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 














"Close the cottonpickin' flap, will you? 
I'm air-conditioned!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


Reserve time. My enlistment will be up 
on July 3, 1960. 
LCpl John Pulliam 
Fia.GCo., Ha. Bn. 
2d Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Researth Officer, Division of Re- 
serve, HQMC, had this to say: 

“LCpl Pulliam had a six-year mili- 
tary obligation to fulfill when he en- 
listed in the Marine Corps. He must 
spend a period of time in the Ready 
Reserve, which, when added to his ac- 
tive duty time, will total five years. 
At the completion of this time he will 
be transferred to the Standby Reserve. 
However, since LCpl Pulliam has spent 
at least two years on active duty, his 
particular situation is governed by 
MCO 1500 R. 7B which states: 

“All Ready Reservists, upon release 
from two or more years (or after early 
release because of hardship or school- 
ing) shall be placed in Category G for 


the remainder of their Ready Reserve 
obligation.’ 

“Therefore, although LCpl Pulliam 
will be subject to the vulnerability of 
a Ready Reserve status (mobilization, 
etc.) he will not be required to attend 
any drills or meetings.’’—Ed. 


SEPARATION OVERSEAS 


Dear Sir: 

I am a first lieutenant in the U. S. 
Marine Corps on duty with the Third 
Marine Division on Okinawa. Under 





the provisions of my contract I will 
have my Regular commission termi- 
nated with an expiration date to be no 
later than June 1, 1960, and will accept 
a commission in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. In delving into the conditions 


provided for separation from active 
duty, it has come to my. attention that 
in some cases it is possible to become 
separated in a foreign country while on 
foreign duty. 

Because of the limited material 
available to me on this subject I would 
appreciate your sending information 
concerning the following: (1) If it is 
possible for me to become separated 
from the Marine Corps on Okinawa. 
(2) If so, through what channel do I 
inform the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps of my desire? (3) If I become 
separated in this manner, is space 
available government air authorized me 
for my contemplated return to the con- 
tinental United States via the circu- 
itous route through Europe? (4) If so, 
do I forefeit any travel money normally 
authorized for return to the home of 
record from the duty station granting 
the separation? and (5) If government 
air is available for my return to 
CONUS, is there any specified period 
of time during which I must take ad- 
vantage of this medium? 

1stLt Paul F. Kahn 
Communications Co., Hq. Bn. 
3d Marine Division (Rein), FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Officer Detail Section, Administra- 





New Auailalde! 


THE 1960 MARINE CORPS CALENDAR 


Created for all AMERICANS 


- - - 866 MARINE CORPS events historically recorded for 
each day—many you will personally remember. 


- + » 13 beautiful full-colored reproductions of famous 


MARINE CORPS historical paintings. 


- - - All pictures suitable for framing in your recreation 


room or den. Following are a few: 


U. S. S. Wasp vs. H. M. S. Reindeer ® Marine Aviation ® Tun 
Tavern ® Tarawa ® Marines Defend Peking Legation ® Flag 
Raising on Mt. Suribachi, Iwo Jima ® Women Marines ® United 
States Marine Band ® Combat Marine @ Marines with Terrier 


Missiles. 


- » « Each Calendar gives parents and relatives of MARINES « 
complete account of each man’s activities from BOOT CAMP to 
advanced training and beyond to the many opportunities avail- 


able. 


MA 


CBTGRIEAL SALEMDAE 








+ « « All profits used for reconstruction of Tun Tavern, Philadelphia, Pa. Tentative dedication November 10, 196]. 








PRICES: 
Single Copy: $1.00 
All additional Copies 50¢ each. 


Please send me at once ........... MARINE CORPS CALENDARS $ 


6 


P.O. BOX 1775 


RECONSTRUCTION of TUN TAVERN Send to: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Address 
City 
State 


Enclosed is 
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tion and Record Unit, (Code DFA), 
said: 

“1, Yes: 

“2. Write an official letter to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
(Code DMA) requesting such separa- 
tion. 

“3 and 5. No space is available, or 
will be made available. 

“4, Will not be entitled to any re- 
imbursement for travel outside CON- 
US. Will be entitled to reimbursement 
for travel from assumed port of entry 
(San Francisco, Calif.) to Home of 
Record. 

“5. Must obtain passports, immuni- 
zation, have in possession civilian 
clothing prior to resignation.” —Ed. 


"@" ALLOTMENTS 


Dear Siti 

Will appreciate it if you will clear up 
a couple of things that I do not clearly 
understand and they are: 

1. When a person is promoted from 
E-3 to E-4, is he required to increase 
his allotment to his wife ... ? 

2. If they have a child, will the per- 
son have to increase his allotment 
again... ? 

The reason I am writing is because 
I was told I would have to increase my 
allotment when I went from E-3 to E-4, 
which I did. 

The other reason for writing is be- 
cause I was told that the only time a 
person increases his wife’s allotment is 
when they have a child. 

I would like to know which one is 
correct, or are they both correct? 

Cpl Jay W. Roper 
Ha. Btry., 2d FAG, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


®@ Allotment Officer, Allotment Branch, 
Disbursing Division, HQMC, replied: 

“1. Para 044037 2.b (1) VolIV Nav- 
ComptMan is quoted in part: 

‘(1) Commencing 1 November 1950, 
an enlisted member will be entitled to 
a basic allowance for quarters as a 
member with dependents only during 
such period as the member has in effect 
an allotment for the support of his de- 
pendent or dependents in an amount of 
not less than the applicable monthly 
rate of basic allowance for quarters 
plus the following amounts which he 
must contribute: 

1. ‘For members in pay grade E-1, 
E-2 or E-3, $40.00 

2. ‘For members in pay grade E-4 or 
E-5, $60.00 

3. ‘For members in pay grade E-6, 
E-7, E-8 or E-9, $80.00 

‘Such allotment may be in an amount 
greater than the minimum prescribed 
herein.’ 

“2. Para 044037 3. Vol IV Nav- 
ComptMan is quoted in part as follows: 


‘3. RATES PAYABLE, Enlisted 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 














GONE—BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


Leatherneck has 8000 lost subscribers. The files are over- 
run with names that are gone but not forgotten. Leather- 
neck would like to send you your magazine. In order to 
do this, forward your name and address to Leatherneck. If 
you can remember the last mailing address, include that. 
There is a coupon on page 76 for your convenience, or just 


drop a card to: 
WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 


LEATHERNECK, P. O. BOX 1918, 











LIFE INSURANCE at 


Guaranteed Lower Rates 


ACADEMY LIFE—the country’s fastest 
growing life insurance company serving 
the military—invites you to compare! 

e Buy Direct! Save 5% to 20% 

compared to the rates of most 
companies! 

e Your Policy Good Anytime—Any- 
where, whether you transfer, re- 
tire, leave the service, or change 
occupations. No war clause. 

5 Convenient Payment Plans in- 
cluding monthly by allotment. 

Founded By Military Men for offi- 
cers and NCO's in top 5 grades. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for full facts 
and application! No obligation! No agent will call! 
CHECK YOUR ELIGIBILITY: A065 


Oo Active ( Reserve (] Retired () Natl. Guard 
© Gov't Employee (© Member of immediate family 








Rank Service 





(Day). (Yr.) 








State. 








‘ 
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| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address. 
dene G7, INSURANCE 
ey COMPANY 


bso 2 
An O/d Line Legal Reserve Company | 
j Exchange National Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. | 
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| Date of Birth (Mo.) 
| 

| City Zone. 
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THIS CARD CAN SAVE YOU 10% 


OF YOUR TRAVEL AND SHOPPING EXPENSES! 


Pictured above is the ANAF Discount Card, 
which entitles the bearer to a 10% cash discount at 
over 4,000 hotels, motels, restaurants,* gasoline 
stations, amusement centers, shops and stores in 
the U. S. and overseas! 

Originally started as a service to active, reserve 
and retired members of the Armed Forces, ANAF 
is now open to federal, state, county and city 
government employees. 

The $3 annual membership fee entitles you to: 

1. The ANAF Travel Discount Directory, con- 
taining more than 4,000 listings of business 
establishments offering discounts to Club 
members. 

The ANAF Membership Card, identifying 

you as a Club member. 

3. 12 Issues of the Club’s monthly publication, 
to keep you posted on Club activities, new 





to 








establishments cooperating with the Club, 
and the like. 

4, An attractive ANAF decal for your car 

window. 

You can actually get back the cost of your Club 
membership the first time you use your card! 

Start now to save 10% on many of your recurring 
expenses. Join the ANAF Travel Discount Club 
today. Simply fill in and return the coupon below. 
That’s all you need do. You don’t even have to 
serlid the $3 membership fee now. We can bill you 
later. As soon as we hear from you we’ll send your 
ecard and Discount Directory, so you can begin 
using them at once. 

Your membership is good for an entire year, and 
if you don’t find that it’s worth many times the 
modest $3 fee, return the card and Directory within 
90 days, and you’ll receive a full refund. 











You've got nothing to lose, and your ANAF 
Discount Card could be a real blessing to your 
budget! So fill in and return the coupon right 
now! 


9 DREN CURSE RR 





*Most restaurants offer 5% discount. 


ANAF TRAVEL DISCOUNT CLUB—2020 M STREET N.W.—WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Please enroll me as a member of your Club, and send me my 
ANAF Discount Card and Directory. 








CL] I enclose $3 C1 Send bill 
NAME Lee 
ADDRESS__ = 
S|) es ZONE__STATE___ 


I am (please check one) 
(J Military: Rank __ 
(C] Government: Agency_____ 


__Branch of Service___ 
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[continued from page 7] 


members entitled to receive a basic al- 
lowance for quarters will be entitled to 
receive a basic allowance for quarters 
at the following monthly rates accord- 
ing to the pay grade to which assigned 
for basic pay purposes. 


More 

Pay than 
Grade 1 dep. 2 dep. 2 dep. 
E-9 $77.10 $77.10 $96.90 
E-8 77.10 77.10 96.90 
E-7 77.10 77.10 96.90 
E-6 77.10 77.10 96.90 
E-5 77.10 77.10 96.90 
E-4 77.10 77.10 96.90 
E-3 51.30 77.10 96.90 
E-2 51.30 77.10 96.90 
E-1 5130 77.10 96.90 


3. “All the above rates of BAQ and 
amounts of the member’s contribution 
were established by Congress in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (Public Law 381). 

4. “Question 1. Yes. BAQ credit in- 
creases to $77.10 and member's con- 


tribution increases to $60.00. Minimum 
allotment $137.10 tor E-4 with one de- 
pendent. 

“Question 2, Yes, in some cases. E-3 
and below: member's contribution is 





$40.00 regardless of number of depend- 
ents. BAQ credit for one dependent 
$51.30—minimum_ allotment $91.30; 
BAQ@ credit for two dependents $77.10 
(wife and child)—minimum allotment 
$117.10; BAQ credit for more than two 
dependents (wife, two children) $96.90 
—minimum allotment $136.90. 
E-4 and E-5 

“Member’s contribution, $60.00 re- 
fSardless of number of dependents: BAQ 
credit for one dependent $77.10— min- 
imum allotment $137.10. BAQ credit 
for two dependents (wife and child) re- 


mains the same, $77.10, no increase in 
allotment is required. BAQ credit for 
more than two dependents (wife, two 
children) $96.90—minimum allotment 
$156.90 
E-6 through E-9 

“Member's contribution, $80.00 re- 
gardless of number of dependents. 
BAQ credit for one dependent $77.10— 
minimum allotment $157.10. BAQ 
credit for two dependents (wife and 
child) remains the same, $77.10, no in- 
crease in allotment is required. BAQ 
credit for more than two dependents 
(wite, two children) $96.90—minimum 
allotment $176.90.”—Ed. 


PISTOL MANUAL WITH GLOVES 


Dear Sir: 

The other day three of my friends 
and I had a discussion about the 
manual of arms with the .45 caliber 
pistol. One fellow says, “There is an 
order pertaining to doing inspection 
arms while wearing gloves.” I say there 
is no such order! 

Please inform me who is right. Also, 
I believe it would be a great help for 
other personnel if this word were 
passed throughout the Marine Corps. 

ASSgt W. D. Schidegger 
Basic Training Section 
Headquarters Squadron 


MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 











Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount your medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 
Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: Winter Service 


Blouse $74.50 | Jacket & Trousers $95.00 
Trousers, $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 
Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 


Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 2 shirts, 2 collars, tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest, all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. $300.00 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 
Campaign Hats 
Engraved Swagger Stick 











Dacron & Wool $16.50 


| Swords & Accessories 





| (Add $2 for trans.) 











Officer Eee: $14.50 $12.95 | $90.00 
Enlisted | 11.50 i * 7.95 | 60.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 
CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK | 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS | 
LETTS ey cn ne ree a has I EN 
UNG (4 CSOT TR pred iN nO WA a ner Be I nO eR re Rae | 
NIDA VET] DTT ys Ree Re OR a Rr ON a ee eae ec RO 
PU Se Renata lai koclcel alae telcbalbababadccuaaunicdalalen | 
BrOighe .<. cssscersss Pants Inseam............ Breer econ scaate CORT ee sae | 
VOID. cssissiansess NAGK, ccssssaccsn's py IGONOs «ccssasscassesnis Gloves era | 
Walgtes chic. CA CT) 5 epee (outseam) Shoe..........ccceee | 
SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL | 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time you are in urgent need of uniform articles, | 
call or wire by Western Union. H 























ORDERED TO 
LEJEUNE?? 
VISITING 
LEJEUNE ?? 





Arrange accommodations in advance | 
with MSet. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, | 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
Phone 


modations. Reasonable rates. 


4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 








Leatherneck receives many letters 


requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Peter P. Drerenik, 
94 Cleveland St., Hudson, Pa., to hear 
from Capt Uhl PETERS and Lt AND- 
ERSON. 





James J. Hylkema, 217 Merrimac St., 
Buffalo 14, N. Y., to hear from SSet 
Janna BAUMGARDNER, who 
in Hawaii from 1956 to 1958. 


served 


Army SP4 Wesley Wildrick, HqBty, 
2d AW Bn, 44th Artry, Ft. 
Wash., to hear from anyone he served 
with in the Corps, especially ASSgt 
Ernest MAIS, AMSegt William Penny 
and Henry Connelly. 


Lewis, 


Miss Mary Garity, 60 Blue Hill Ave., 
Roxbury 19, Mass., to hear from Sgt 
Marvin Christopher HEDRICK, 
stationed at Barstow, 


who 
was Calif., in 
1958. 








 laciffe 
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“OPPOSITE MARINE BASE" 
4101 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, California 





Headquarters for Traveling Marines, their families and friends. In the center of the city, with easy 


access to all points of interest. 


For you, the family or group, we have singles, doubles and family type accommodations with room 
phones, free T.V. and continental breakfast. 


The rates are reasonable, service is good with a friendly atmosphere. Adjacent to the motel are 
fine Restaurants, Bowling Alleys and Cocktail Lounges. 


If you are planning on moving to San Diego write us for latest information regarding housing, rentals, 


rates etc. 


For room reservation, call or write 


| 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-8364 4101 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. | 


PACIFIC SERVICES 
(In connection with Motel) 


Is one of the finest and most modern laundry and cleaning establishments in the west, in operation twenty 


four hours daily. 


Featuring four hour valet service and the best of cleaning and pressing. 


Pacific Services Provide: 


PHONE CYPRESS 8-6060 


Mens Shop: Barber Shop: Coffee Shop. 


4085 PACIFIC HIGHWAY, SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 
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John Anthony, 630 N.E. 80th St., 
Miami, Fla., to hear from Leon SUT- 
TON, service number 805300. 


Miss Virginia Richardson, 1367 Dean 
St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y., to hear from 
former Marine Michael E. WASHING- 
TON, of Bluefield, W. Va. 


Retired MSgt Wallace Stainbrook, 
6415 Midnight Pass Rd., Sarasota, Fla., 
to hear from retired gunnery sergeant 
James C. AYERS, 277176, or anyone 
knowing his whereabouts. 


Douglas Reid, 7009 N. Ozanam Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill., to hear from MSgt 
Wallace REID. 


Former Marine Andrew W. Tetrault, 
Box 9410, University Station, Reno, 
Nev., to hear from anyone with whom 
he served while in Comm Section, 3d 
Engineers, Third Marine Division, dur- 
ing 1956-57. 


Edward H. Markolf, 44 Litchfield 
Ave., Elmont, L. I., N. Y., to hear from 
anyone who served aboard the USS 
Connecticut from 1909 to 1911, USS 
Louisiana from 1911 to 1912, USS 
Washington during May-July, 1912, or 
with the 1st Provisional Brigade or 
Cuban Expeditionary Force in 1912. 


Set Lorenzo Johnson, Ward 137, 
NNMC, Bethesda, Md., to hear from 
buddies who served with him in MAG- 
24, MABS-24, Barracks 32, Cherry 
Point, in 1952-53. 


Wesley M. Milby, 801 Hawkins Dr., 
Elizabethtown, Ky., to hear from James 
HOUSE, who was with the First Ma- 
rine Division in Korea, or anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts. 


ASSgt Edward Johnson, SMS, 
Cherry Point, N. C., to hear from 
ASSet Donnel JOSE, whose last known 
address was HqCo, Camp Pendleton, 


Calif. 


Pvt Barbara Gonzales, WM Co., 
H&S Bn., Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 
hear from Pvt Robert PACKLEY, who 
reported to Parris Island in June, 1959. 

END 
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A Brasso shine is 


QUICKER! 








ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 15. 


1. (b) 2. (a) 3. (b) 4. (a) 5. (b) 
6. (c) 7. (a) 8 (a) 9. (c) 10. (b) 
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Pa a a 


Leatherneck 


The magazine for Marines and their families. Mail your 
subscription today,don’t forget one for the folks back home. 





[_] New Subscription 


— 


[|] Extend my present subscription 
for the period checked 


[_] Remittance Enclosed 





C) Bill Me Later 











i | -/\ Bee $3.00 ("| 3 YEARS .....4. $7.50 
(save $.60) (save $3.30) 
22.0) ae $5.50 ) @ VOOR wb cess $9.00 
(save $1.70) (save $5.40) 

Name ——— 
Street 
City Zone State 








Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 




















AMERICA’S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—-MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts — Caps— Gloves 
—Insignia—Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageer Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 

America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform § acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 


Representative for Japanese 
Swords and Swagger Sticks. 


- oe 4 Snes 


gt EICER 


BEY 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


¥ 















For the PROUD 
MARINE 
only the Highest Quality. 
Heavy Bronze and Solid 
Mahogany, Hand Finished. 





$£307 (shown here) Plaque 11x12” 


$14.69 
#104 Plaque size 6x7” $7.25 
Book Loose 
Ends Emblem 
Highly Solid 
Polished Bronze 
Bronze 4"x4" 
6"x6” $4.65 
$19.80 6"x6” 
set $6.65 
of Chrome 
2. $.50 ex. 


Cast Alum. Car Plate Attached 
Gold Emb. Raised silver letters 
U.S. Marine Corps $5.98 
Send Check or Money Order To: 
HYPA-PRODUCTS 
35 Worley St. Boston 32, Mass. 


Brochures available upon request. 
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[continued from page 9] 


® Training Branch, G-3, HQMC, re- 
plied: 

“The reference for the manual of 
arms with the pistol is paragraph 2102 
of the Marine Corps Drill Manual 
(NAVMC 1131-A03). 

“The manual of arms for any weapon 
is the same—with or without gloves. It 
is possible that your friend has seen a 
local directive explaining the execution 
of inspection arms while wearing 
Sloves. However, no such order exists 
at Marine Corps level.’’—Ed. 


LEBANON OPERATION MEDAL 


Dear Sir: 

I’m writing for a little information. 
While stationed at Camp Lejeune in 
1958, I was attached to the 3d Bat- 
talion, Sixth Marines. In June, we went 
on the Med cruise. While on the cruise 
we made a landing at Beirut, Lebanon. 
Leaving Beirut around the 30th of Sep- 
tember, we returned to the States.... 

I have heard rumors that the Gov- 
ernment is preparing an award or 
medal for all personnel who took part 
in this landing. 

ACpl Roger N. Daigle 
LFTULANT, U. S. Naval Base 
Headquarters, Co. 

Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 


@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 





HQMC, told us that at.the present time 
there is no medal or ribbon authorized 
for the Lebanon Operation.—Ed. 


MARINE BAND RECORDINGS 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question 
answered. .. . 

On November 6, 1959, the Marine 
Band from Headquarters Marine Corps 
gave a concert in our city. Now the 
question I have is, has the band ever 
made any recordings and if so how 
might I go about getting them if they 
are available? 


I would like 


Miss Joan Taylor 
1103 N. 2d St. 
Springfield, 111. 
@ The publicist for the Marine Band 
informed us that service bands of the 
U. S. are not permitted to make com- 
mercial recordings.—Ed. 





DIESEL MECHANIC SCHOOL 


Dear Sir: 

I am interested in diesel mechanics 
and have been working in the heavy 
equipment field. I would like to have 
any information you can give me on 
where and how I would be able to at- 


tend a school on fuel injection systems 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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AMSgt Anthony “Pete” Per- 
ucci has been Leatherneck’s 
Assistant Production Editor 
since last July, when he toted 
his seabag from Service Bat- 
talion, Second Division, to 
Washington. 

After enlisting in January of 
1942, Pete shipped to the 
Pacific where he island-hopped 
until 1944, His itinerary in- 
cluded Guadalcanal, New Zea- 
land, Samoa, Hawaii, Tarawa, 
and Tinian. 

Back in the States after the 
war, Perucci was assigned re- 


AMSgt Perucci 


cruiting duty in Philadelphia 
for three years and then, after 
a round of post and stations, 
back to recruiting again. His 
second independent tour was in 
Nashville, Tenn., (1953-56) 
where he was Station Sergeant 
Major. 

For a year (1956-57) he 
was sergeant major of a Corps 
advisory group in South Korea. 

AGySgt Mel Jones arrived at 
Leatherneck last November 
from the Second Division’s In- 
formational Services Section. 

After a four-year hitch in the 
Navy, Jones enlisted in the Ma- 
rines in August, 1949. He 
started his Corps’ writing 
career with the Cherry Point 
Windsock the same year and 
left three years later to join the 
First Division in Korea as a 
correspondent. 





AGySgt Jones 


Behind the Lines ... 


Wounded in February of 
1953, when he tried to get a 
CCF story first-hand, Jones 
spent the next year in the hos- 
pital, then was detailed to the 
recruiting station in Boston, 
Mass. ... He was Procurement 
Aids NCO for four years before 
reporting to the Second Divi- 
sion. 

His first Leatherneck article, 
“Pittsburgh Reservists,” is on 
page 56. 


ACpl LeRoy Stark also 


traveled the Second Division-to- 
arriving 


Leatherneck route, 


ACpli Stark 


here from the Division Photo 
Section last June. 

A native of Stockton, Calif., 
he enlisted in April of 1953. 
Soon after boot camp, he found 
himself in Sea School, being 
trained for 29 months in the 
Far East aboard the USS Kear- 
sage. 

Returning to the States in 
1956, Stark camped at El Toro 
for a year’s duty as an MP, then 
was assigned to the Army’s 
photo school at Ft. Monmouth, 
N. J. He reported to the Second 
Division upon graduation. 
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You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 
FOREMOST 
Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 


15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

















GIVE 
THE 
UNITED 
WAY... 
through your 


UNITED FUND or 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


help more people... 


save more lives... 
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CCC OME of us down at the Staff NCO 

Club were talking about the use 
of anti-tank and anti-personnel mines 
in modern battle. We all agreed that 
we didn’t have much personal experi- 
ence with mines—except for a couple 
of men who had gone up the Soyang 
Gang valley in the Spring of ’51. But 
we had all read about their extensive 
employment in North Africa and Rus- 
sia in World War II. In some of those 
campaigns tens of thousands of mines 
were used in single minefields—and 
they greatly influenced the tactical op- 
erations on both sides. 

“Now, it would seem that with our 
new tactical ideas about mobility and 
dispersion, mines become even more 
important. If opposing forces attempt 
to maneuver between the dispersed de- 
fended areas—we will want to not only 
observe the unoccupied areas, but aiso 
to cover them with firepower. We want 
to detect and destroy the enemy moving 
between our combat groups. 

“No matter what type of war we may 
be in, we want to stop the enemy’s 
mechanized or foot troops. We want to 
force the other fellow to fight on groun 
of our choosing. We want to channelize 
his movements into preselected killing 
zones. 

“When we consider how widely some 
of our units may be separated, fixing 
the fast-moving enemy force into a 
killing zone will be a difficult task. We 
think mines are particularly well suited 
to this purpose. Not only are they able 
to detect enemy movements and pene- 
trations, but they apply immediate fire 
power—with the other guy pulling the 
trigger! Properly employed, mines may 
give us the freedom of maneuver we 
now like to talk about. 

“Unfortunately, we all agreed, Ameri- 
can forces have had neither wide ex- 
perience nor much realistic training in 
the use of mines in a big way. Even 
though we know that our past enemies 
have used mines extensively—and that 
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SaQyVS... 


they are a real part of Communist com- 
bat doctrine—we generally neglect the 
subject. 

“The Marine Corps has never em- 
ployed mines on a large scale and, like 
our Army friends, are something less 
than enthusiastic about mine warfare. 
Partially we can attribute this to our 
customary spirit of the offense. We pre- 
fer the tactics and techniques of the at- 
tack to the deliberate labors of the 
defense. Also we have been hurt by 
‘friendly’ mines in Korea. Many of us 
know the boomerang effects of poorly 
marked or forgotten minefields. But 
what we are really admitting is that we 
have not concentrated heavily on train- 
ing and preparation for the use of 
mines to their fullest potential. If we 
are going to use these effective weapons 
in battle, we must stress development 
of mine warfare techniques in our 
training. 

“If we recognize the many new re- 
quirements we create with our concept 
of dispersed forces on a possible atomic 
battlefield, then we can also foresee a 
wider use of minefields. Their employ- 
ment will no longer be mainly a combat 


engineer or pioneer function. It will be 
an all hands job. Minefields will serve 
as defensive obstacles around and be- 
tween our islands of resistance in the 
forward area and the critical installa- 
tions in the rear. Mines will deny the 
enemy unrestricted choice of ground. 
We must be prepared to lay minefields 
behind the line of contact to channelize 
enemy penetrations between forward 
units into killing zones. Such barrier 
plans, if they are well executed, will be 
relatively invulnerable to enemy prepa- 
ratory fires and could possibly be a de- 
cisive factor on a porous battlefield of 
the future. We can be sure that mine- 
fields would cause the enemy consider- 
able concern and delay—and heavy 
casualties if he tried to force them. 

“Even in offensive operations, we can 
employ mines to block access to our 
exposed flanks and to defend ap- 
proaches to vulnerable rear area instal- 
lations. They are a means of hasty 
defense of objectives we may seize in 
deep penetrations by helicopter. 

“To do all of these things we must 
recognize the value and potential of 
mines. We must train in the develop- 
ment of skills in the techniques of mine 
warfare. These skills must be wide- 
spread. We must plan to use them 
cleverly and carefully. Then we must 
have the supply procedures developed 
to insure the availability of mines 
where and when we need them. 

“New and better mines are coming 
along that will be easier to handle. 
With the helicopter and the Mechanical 
Mule we should be able to have a 
rapid, effective supply system that will 
put mines in the hands of the troops 
who need them. 

“History teaches us that mine war- 
fare has been an effective weapon. We 
know that mines will slow down and 
demoralize the enemy. We know that 
potential enemies plan to use mings. 
They may be just what our kind of 
mobile hard-hitting force needs.” END 
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HE history of American women in uniform dates back 

to the Civil War. Although there were Marinettes 
during World War One, today’s Women Marines celebrate 
February 13th—the date in 1943 that the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve was activated—as the official birthday 
of the Women Marines. The following quiz should be 
easy for the history-minded WMs, but how many male 
Marines can come up with the right answers? 


1. During World War One, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, 
granted authority “to enroll women 
in the Marine Corps Reserve for cleri- 
cal duty... .” A total of ———__—_ 
women served the Corps before the 
Marinettes were deactivated in 1919. 


(a) 850 
(b) 305 
(c) 2649 


2. Although pay, allowances and 
other benefits were the same for both 
men and women during World War 
One, the highest rank authorized for 
the Marinettes was——-—___—_. 


(a) sergeant 
(b) captain 
(c) lieutenant colonel 


3. The Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
had their WACS, WAVES and 
SPARS during World War Two. Be- 
sides the Corps, the only other mili- 
tary service to enlist women during 
World War One was the —_—___—_.. 


(a) U. S. Army 
(b) U. S. Navy 
(c) U. S$. Coast Guard 


4. The World War Two Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve was activated 
under authority of the—————___. 


(a) U. S. Naval Reserve 


Act of 1938 
(b) Selective Service Act of 
1940 


(c) Women's Military Aux- 
iliary Act of 1941 


5. Three of the Women’s Reserve offi- 
cers, during World War Two, were 
appointed to the rank of major direct 
from civilian life. One of these ap- 
pointees was——________, the WR’s 
first Director. 


(a) Katherine Towle 
(b) Ruth Streeter 
(c) Julia E. Hamblet 


6. Although some one hundred WRs 
were retained on active duty at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, the bulk of 
the Women’s Reserve was demobilized 
after World War Two. For the first 
time in the history of the United 
States, the Women’s Armed Forces 
Integration Act of———— per- 
mitted women to enlist in the Regular 
branches of the Armed Forces. 





(a) 1946 
(b) 1951 
(c) 1948 


7. Today, Women Marine recruits 
from the 50 States of the Union train 
at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 


Prepared by 
AMSgt Paul C. Curtis 


Parris Island, S. C. The first several 
hundred WRs of World War Two 
were schooled in military fundamen- 
tals at Hunter College, N. Y. Later, 
in 1943, a Women’s Reserve “boot 
camp” was established at 











(a) Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
(b) San Diego, Calif. 
(c) Quantico, Va. 


8. The handful of distaff Marines 
who served the Corps during World 
War One was a forerunner of some 
23,000 women who answered the call 
for Women Reservists during World 
War II. Present regulations limit the 
Women Marines to approximately 
of the male Regular 








Establishment. 
(a) 2% 
(b) 10% ° 
(c) 20% 


9. The WM presently serving as Di- 
rector of Women Marines is Colonel 





(a) Katherine Towle 
(b) Julia Hamblet 
(c) Margaret Henderson 


10. The Marinettes of World War 
One were limited to clerical duty at 
Headquarters, Marine Corps “. 

other places in the United States 
...” The World War Two WRs had 
a wider range of duties but were 
limited as to geographical assignments 
until late 1944 when they were au- 
thorized billets §in—-———____.. 


(a) Alaska 
(b) Hawaii 
(c) England 


See answers on page 11. Score 10 
points for each correct answer; 10 to 
30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 70 to 80 
Excellent; 90 to 100 Outstanding. 








by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 


POSTS OF THE CORPS 


BODIAK 


O MATTER how many times 

Kodiak, Alaska denies be- 

ing a frozen arctic outpost, 

people believe that the inhabitants still 

live in igloos, trade with Eskimos and 

ride dog sleds. Actually, the odds are 

better that one would see an Eskimo 

dog team at Times Square or Holly- 
wood and Vine. 

Snow is a sometimes thing. It rains 
when it should snow—snows when it 
should rain—and blows when _ it 
shouldn't. 

Kodiak, sometimes called ‘The Sun- 
shine Isle,” “The Land of the Unex- 


pected,” the “Emerald Isle,” the ‘‘Home 
of the Kodiak Bear,’ ‘King Crab 
Headquarters,” and ‘“‘The Last Fron- 
tier,” lies 40 miles to the south across 
Shelikof Straits from the Alaskan 
mainland. It is one of several hundred 
islands forming the Aleutian Chain. 
Kodiak Island, the largest of the group, 
is a rugged, mountainous territory, in- 
habited almost solely along its shores. 

Kodiak claimed the attention of the 
world by the eruption of Mt. Katmai, 
located on the Alaskan Peninsula al- 
most 100 miles away. On June 6, 1912, 
Mt. Katmai, the largest active crater 














Alaska’s “banana belt” has wild weather, 


high consumer prices and the Kodiak bear 











in the world, suddenly blew its top. 
The explosion was heard in Juneau, 490 
miles away, and its fumes reached 
Vancouver Island, 1500 miles away. 
The Island of Kodiak, almost 100 miles 
long and 50 miles wide, containing 
3588 square miles of mountainous ter- 
rain, was literally covered by a layer 
of powdered volcanic ash several in- 
ches deep. Temporarily, it killed most 
of the plant and animal life on the 
island, with the exception of the great 
Kodiak bears. 

Because of its comparatively mild 
climate, due to the action of the 
Japanese Current and an annual rain- 
fall of 60 inches, all visible signs of the 
disaster have been obliterated over the 
years by an abundance of vegetation 
which practically covers the island in 
Summer with a brilliant green. 

The first man to reach Kodiak, in 
1763, was Stephen Glotof, a Russian fur 
hunter. The first settlement was estab- 
lished in 1784. These early Russian 
settlers literally carved a living out of 
the land and carried on a profitable fur 
business and colonization program at 
the same time. 

From 1867 to 1939, Kodiak remained 
a small fishing village with little growth 
and little disturbance. With the estab- 
lishment of the Naval Station in 1939, 
Kodiak began to grow, as did all of 
Alaska. Kodiak is the largest city in 


the Kodiak Island group and is the 
oldest permanent settlement in Alaska, 
having been founded in 1792 by Alex- 
ander Baranof. 

It is located seven miles from the 
Naval Station and has a population of 
about 4000. There are several small 
department’ stores, grocery _ stores, 
restaurants, dress shops, beauty parlors, 
a furniture store, theater, bank, small 
hotel, garages, bars, etc. The principal 
industry is fishing. 

The economy of the community is 
divided between the Naval Station and 
the fishing industry. The Naval Station 
has led largely to the growth of the 
city in the past 20 years, however, the 
local fishing industry has been ex- 
panded recently to include the famous 
Kodiak King Crab and other develop- 
mental projects. 

Kodiak boasts a temperate climate in 
that there is little temperature average 
variation throughout the year. The 
average temperature in January, the 
coldest month, is 30.1 degrees. The 
average mean temperature in August, 
the warmest month, is 55 degrees. The 
most difficult feature is not winter 
weather, but the occasional storms with 
high winds, called “williwaws.” 

Newcomers to Kodiak will find the 
residents friendly and helpful in many 
ways. Rich in historical interest, the 
Russian churches at the various vil- 
TURN PAGE 































LtCol Charles O. Rogers, CO 
of the detachment, and Maj C. 
H. Sullivan (right), exec, looked 
through a new arrival's record 


ASSgt Esmile J. Abdulla and 
ASSgt Clem Anderson (in truck) 
checked the Station Rifle Range. 
It's five miles from the Barracks 
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KODIAK (cont.) 


lages and in the city of Kodiak, remind 
one of the early Russian occupation of 
Alaska. 

From the beginning of history, na- 
tions have found that control of the 
sea lanes means the difference between 
success and failure of their govern- 
ments. In these days the sea lanes, 
more than ever, have become the 
arteries through which the life blood of 
a nation flows. The Navy is in Alaska 
to keep the sea lanes open. Loss of 
these arterial sea-highways in this area 
would certainly mean a threat to our 
nation’s security, militarily and eco- 
nomically. 

The Navy’s role in Alaska is to pro- 
vide protection of sea communications, 
submarine and anti-submarine opera- 
tions, mining and harbor defense, con- 
trol and protection of shipping, recon- 
naissance in Alaskan waters and re- 
supply of the Arctic Dew Line. 

Daily, Navy P2V patrol ships scan 
the waters below. When an unknown 
is spotted, it is reported to Kodiak and 
Adak. The Navy then watches and 
follows. Just knowing that the sub is 
there is a mission accomplished. 

The Alaskan Sea Frontier, to the 
United States, is a cushion—a_ four- 
hour cushion of warning. If an attack 
were to come from the north or west, 
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PFC Charles White clamped on ice-grippers for 
safety while walking his post around a fuel dump 


Alaskan outposts would be the first to 
know. Minutes later, by means of swift 
communications, every big city and 
military base in our country would be 
alerted. : 

Rear Admiral Arnold W. McKechnie, 
Commander, Alaskan Sea Frontier, and 
Commandant of the 17th Naval Dis- 
trict, has his headquarters at Kodiak. 
His orderlies are PFCs Alfred P. Gal- 
lardo and James E. Patterson, Jr. 
Navy Captain Nathan R. Lincoln, Jr., 
is the Station’s commanding officer. 

In the history of Alaska, the part 
played by Marines can be roughly 
divided into four periods: 1867-1889, 
Marine detachments during official ac- 
ceptance of Alaska Territory from Rus- 
sia and until 1890, detachments aboard 
U.S. ships-of-war on station in Alaska; 
1890-1912, the establishment of a Ma- 
rine Barracks at Sitka; 1919-1924, Ma- 
rine officers as members of the U.S. 
Coal Commission in Alaska; and 1939- 
1941, the establishment of a Marine 
detachment, Naval Air Station, Sitka, 
up to the time of the Japanese invasion 
in World War II. 

The Kodiak Marine Barracks was 
established on May 1, 1953, under the 
command of Major E. R. McCarthy. 
Today’s CO is Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles O. Rogers, a World War II and 
Korean veteran. He assumed his duties 
in July, 1959, succeeding Lieutenant 
Colonel A. Wood. He enjoys an excel- 
lent harmony with all Navy, Coast 


PFC White chatted with the pilot and stewardess 
of incoming plane. Marines meet all Kodiak flights 








Guard and SeaBee departments at 
Kodiak. 

“Our task here is to provide security 
for the perimeter and classified areas,” 
LtCol Rogers, senior Marine officer in 
Alaska, said. ‘In the accomplishment 
of our mission, we haven’t found a 
shortage in anything—with the excep- 
tion of girl friends for our younger 
Marines.” 

The Marine Barracks is surrounded 
by the Station mess hall, laundry, 
theater and Navy Exchange which 
houses such facilities as the gym- 
nasium, barber shop, cobbler shop, 
bowling alley, etc. 

The Marines’ mission is to provide 
security for the Naval Station, to 
furnish a guard for the Naval Station 
brig, to provide a nucleus for the 
Naval emergency ground defense force 
and to operate the Station rifle and 
pistol range. In addition, secondary 
functions include traffic control, self- 
governed supply and administration, 
and operation of the Alpine Club 
(Marine Enlisted Club). 

Like most Marine Barracks, the 
Kodiak Marines rely upon the Navy 
for pay (lst and 15th of each month), 
the Navy Exchange, medical and dental 
facilities, commissary, theater, mess 
hall and other departments. 

Col Rogers’ exec is Major Charles H. 
Sullivan, a pistol and judo expert. He 
is also the Station’s foremost fisher- 
man. Most of his spare time is spent 
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PFC Robert Radke and AMSgt Loyd Byrd inventoried snowshoes. 


The "webbed feet" are used by guards, rescue parties and sportsmen 


wetting a line. He recalled catching his 
limit several times in less than 30 
minutes. 

The two other Barracks officers are 
Captain John Clatworthy and First 
Lieutenant Donald L. Nichols. They 
are assigned as guard officers. Col 
Rogers and Lt Nichols are artillery 
officers by trade; Maj Sullivan and 
Capt Clatworthy are infantry. All have 
their families with them at Kodiak. 

Each officer has many additional 
duties ranging from traffic court judge 
to pay, brig, Special Services, educa- 
tion, etc. The colonel’s additional 
chores included that of provost marshal, 
district Marine officer, shore patrol of- 
ficer, commander ground defense force, 
etc. 

The Kodiak Barracks is divided into 
a headquarters section, supply, brig and 
two guard platoons, consisting of 51 
men each. Total Barracks strength is 
four officers and 136 enlisted. 

AlMSgt Richard L. Simmons assumed 
the first sergeant chores last November 
when SgtMaj William A. Umlauf 
transferred to Camp Lejeune. Umlauf, 
who spent 17 months in Kodiak, said: 
“I’ve been at the top of the world, the 
bottom, and, of course, the sides. Now, 
with my Alaskan tour completed, I’ve 
touched upon every corner of the globe. 
Just mention a country and I’ve been 
there,” he declared. 

Umlauf departed Alaska with one 
prized possession. It is a colorful cer- 


tificate titled, “Realm of the Arctic 
Circle.” In bold print it said: ‘Passed 
the gateway to the top of the world by 
crossing the arctic circle.” 

Assisting AMSgt Simmons in his 
office chores were Cpl Johnny M. Floyd, 
legal clerk; ACpl Douglas A. Vig, SRB 
and unit diary clerk; and PFC Charles 
E. Hicks, file clerk. The seven other 
staff NCOs are AMSgts Loyd G. Byrd, 
supply chief; Edward Zaleski, guard 
chief; ASSgts Esmile J. Abdulla, brig 
warden; Theodore D. Thompson, 


“armorer; Marvin P. Whitehead, club 


manager; Paul S. Dantonio and 
Richard A. Ramsey, guard platoon 
leaders. 

The Marine Barracks building is 
relatively new. It’s ample and neatly 
kept. In addition to two squad bays, 
sergeant and staff NCO quarters, it has 
spacious offices on the second deck, its 
own press shop, barber shop, and a TV 
and recreation room. 

The bulk of the personnel are in the 
guard sections and they work a day-on, 
day-off schedule. The guard change is 
made at noon daily. A majority of the 
guard members are single and are re- 
cent arrivals from the 2d ITR, Camp 
Pendleton. More than 80 percent of the 
Marines are under 21. Seven Marines, 
headed by ASSgt Abdulla, stand their 
watches at the Naval Station brig, 
located in the basement of the Marine 
Barracks building. 

In addition to regular Sergeant and 





Kodiak clothing-equipment layout 
displayed uncommon ''782"' gear 


Corporal of the Guard watches, the 
Marines handle all three gates, the brig, 
and a roving patrol. Two important 
guard responsibilities are the fuel dump 
and a classified storage area. Guard 
school and a guard mount are held 
daily at 10:45 a.m. 

“The main gate only passes about 
200 cars daily,” Capt Clatworthy said. 
“This figure includes cabs and trucks 
which shuttle back and forth from the 
city of Kodiak. The two rear gates pass 
a much lesser amount of traffic.” 

The two roving patrols, which oper- 
ate 24 hours a day, are radio-equipped. 
They’re in direct contact with the Cor- 
poral of the Guard and the three gates. 
In addition to normal traffic control, 
they run a periodic check on certain 
areas, buildings and warehouses. They 
are ever on the lookout for bear and 
illegal fish shooting. When a bear is 
seen on the reservation, it is immedi- 
ately reported to the Marine OOD and 
Navy security. 

There are 12 Marines on guard 
round-the-clock. Additional sentries are 
assigned occasionally to dock watches, 
aircraft guard, etc. A rescue detail is 
also a function of the guard in cases 
where personnel are lost on hunting or 
fishing trips. The oncoming relief 
serves as a standby for fire, crash or 
riot calls, in addition to handling 
morning and evening colors. 

“Except for Post One (the main 
gate) and the roving patrols, sentries 

TURN PAGE 
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KODIAK (cont.) 


are rotated regularly to relieve the 
monotony,” IstLt Nichols said. 

During Summer months, the guard 
occasionally wears mosquito nets. In 
the Winter, wet- or cold-weather gear 
is donned. Winds up to 60 miles per 
hour are frequent. “These high winds 
are usually accompanied by rain,” 
AMSgt Simmons said. 

In the Marine supply department, 
snowshoes, thermo boots, ruck sacks, 
skis, parkas, and wet- and cold-weather 
gear are stacked for immediate use. A 
45-day clothing stock is kept on hand 
and reorders are directed to San 
Francisco. and _ Barstow. Helping 
AMSgt Byrd in his supply chores were 
ACpls Thomas H. Ernest, Charles R. 
Kohel, Deciderio Gloria and PFC 
Robert L. Radke. 

Week ends, holidays, annual rifle re- 
qualification and field maneuvers throw 
the Barracks into a running guard. 
School, close order drill, rifle inspection 
and physical training were the order of 
the day for the off-guard. 

“Post Three is where most bear 
stories start,” Maj Sullivan said. ‘It’s 
the farthest gate from the Barracks. 
Actually,” he explained, ‘‘very few peo- 
ple have the opportunity to see a 
Kodiak bear. They stay pretty well 
hidden.” 

“One thing for sure,” ASSgt Dan- 
tonio added, ‘“‘you just don’t go looking 
for them.” 

Sunrise and sunset are a bit con- 
fusing at Kodiak. In Winter months, 
it’s not unusual to raise the flag in the 
dark and lower it as early as 3 p.m. 
Lights are kept on 24 hours a day. In 
the Summer, the midwatch (12 to 4) 
is done without the aid of lights and a 
flag might be lowered as late as 10 p.m. 
The sun is again high overhead at 3 
a.m. the following day. 

“It’s an odd feeling to wake up at 
three or four in the morning and see the 
sunlight streaming into the room,” 
AMSgt Zaleski said. 

A second flag flies atop nearby Old 
Womens Mountain, a World War II 
lookout point. Daily, Marine volunteers 
climb the 1000-foot rise to raise and 
lower colors. Record time is one hour 
and 10 minutes. 

The Barracks buglers, who doubled 
as the mail orderlies, were PFCs 
William H. Shamel and Louis J. Guil- 
ford. Mail call was probably responded 
to more quickly than other calls. “It’s 
the biggest morale boost we have,” 
PFC Guilford said. In good weather, 
mail is delivered to Kodiak twice daily 
by a civilian airline. “In Winter 
months however,’ Shamel said, “there 
are occasional eight- to 10-day storm 
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PFC Loyd W. Hefner, one of the Barracks’ sentries, purchased an 
Alaskan "bear from Marie Brockington. PX is small but well stocked 


periods when nothing flies, not even 
the birds.” 

The tour of duty in Alaska for a 
single Marine is still one year. This 
12-month period is based on the month 
of departure from ConUS. It’s a two- 
year tour for married Marines who 
bring their dependents. One little- 
known fact regarding the Alaskan tour 
—it counts as an overseas period if 
dependents are left behind. 

Five types of housing are available 
on-station. They include four-plex and 
duplex quarters, Lake Louise Public 
Quarters, Lake Louise Rental Housing 
and Low-Cost Defense Rental Housing. 
In Kodiak there is a 342-unit housing 
project (Aleutian Homes) which has 
helped to alleviate the housing short- 
age. These units consist of two bed- 
rooms without garage, unfurnished ex- 
cept for refrigerator and gas _ stove, 
rents beginning at $110 per month. 
Larger units rent for $130 and $150 
per month. 

Utilities for these units average 
about $85, and a new arrival is advised 
to have at least $300 available to pay 
the first month’s rent and deposits. 

Government quarters (public) are 
adequately furnished with washer, 
dryer, stove, refrigerator, and complete 
living room, bedroom and_ kitchen 
furniture, while the rental quarters on 
the Naval Station are not equipped 
with washing machine or dryer. A 
limited number of china, kitchen 
utensils and other household essentials 


are available until arrival of household 
effects. 

All married officers and enlisted men 
in pay grade E-4 (with over four years 
service), and all personnel in higher pay 
grades, are eligible for government 
quarters. Housing on station, however, 
is limited, with quarters available for 
only about 40 percent of the eligible 
personnel. Government quarters are ap- 
portioned to each tenant activity of the 
Naval Station on a billet basis, the 
actual assignment control governed by 
the individual commanding officer. 

There are nine sets of quarters 
allotted to the Marine Barracks. Three 
have been set aside for married officers, 
the remaining six to key enlisted men. 
Assignments are governed by the indi- 
vidual’s work. 

In addition to the in-town Aleutian 
Homes, a limited number of privately 
owned houses are available for rent. 
For the most part, they are considered 
below Stateside standards. Commercial 
storage facilities for household goods at 
Kodiak is non-existent and Govern- 
ment storage is limited. 

All married personnel receive a cost- 
of-living allowance and those living in 
the Aleutian Homes project receive an 
additional allowance to cover most 
high costs. Everyone gets overseas pay 
while stationed in Alaska. 

The Commissary and Exchange on- 
station are considered to be adequate 
for the small number of married per- 
sonnel stationed at Kodiak. In the 
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nearby city, prices average approxi- 
mately 25 percent higher than Stateside 
because of freight costs. A loaf of 
bread costs 51 cents, a small head of 
lettuce, 87 cents. A_ liberty-bound 
Marine will find hamburgers at 65 
cents, canned beer 60 to 75 cents, and a 
pint of ice cream, one dollar. 

Possession of a deep freeze is con- 
sidered a high priority convenience item 
in that frozen meats, milk and other 
food stuffs are available during limited 
periods at the Station commissary 
store. A ship arrives about once a 
month with groceries. 

Generally speaking, the accent is on 
informal dress. Slacks are often the 
“uniform of the day” for women and 
the men usually wear jackets and sport 
shirts. Evening gowns and_ dinner 
jackets are desirable for occasional 
formal parties. This overall emphasis 
is on Fall clothing because the Sum- 
mers are rarely hot and the Winters 
rarely cold. The Winter climate is less 
severe than in Illinois, but there is a 
considerable amount of rain and wind 
on Kodiak Island, the “banana belt” of 
Alaska. 

Automobiles are a basic necessity. 
Government transportation is limited 
and of necessity, strictly controlled. 
Liberty buses run into town only on 
week ends. The one-way taxi fare into 
Kodiak is $3.75. 

The only paved roads are on the 
Naval Station, between the Station, 
and town and in the city of Kodiak. 
The others are gravel. Road mileage 
totals 72 throughout the island. Re- 
turning servicemen and their families 
are using the AlCan  (Alaskan- 
Canadian) Highway in increasing num- 
bers. 

The Naval Station has a_ grade 
school, kindergarten and nursery plus 
a junior high. High school students 
attend classes in Kodiak. A free bus 
service is provided from the Naval 
Station. The high school is fully ac- 
credited and equipped with facilities 
for chemistry and physics, and has a 
program with colleges throughout the 
US. 

Also on Station can be found excel- 
lent medical and dental departments 
for both servicemen and their depen- 
dents. Illnesses or injuries which re- 
quire care beyond the capabilities of 
the hospital are transferred to Anchor- 
age or to one of the larger Naval hos- 
pitals in the U.S. 

The Station has an Officers’ Club, 
CPO Club, EM Club, Civilian Club 
and a Marine Club, all within walking 
distance of most barracks and housing 
units. All offer movies, bingo, food, 
drinks and occasional entertainment by 
local talent and USO shows. The 
Marine Club is a picturesque log cabin. 
It has a huge (continued on page 86) 








PFC William J. Hicks, s. (left) and ACpl Frank Y. Devlin teamed 


to broadcast the local news and weather over the Kodiak TV circuit 





Alpine Club is a popular rendezvous spot for Kodiak enlisted men. 
Operated for the Marines, it has a log cabin and fur trapper decor 
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With “B” and “C” Companies in assauit, Marines landed on White Beach 


ARINES OF the Ist Bat- 

M talion, Ninth Marines, and 
supporting elements of the 

First Marine Division, Camp Pendleton, 
(a battalion landing team, heavily re- 
inforced) landed at Isthmus Bay, 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, November 23. 
The first wave hit the beach at 1015; 
others followed in five-minute intervals. 
The sky was a gray overcast—tem- 
perature 35 degrees. High surf and 
heavy seas, which canceled D-day for 
four days, were absent. Conditions were 
ideal, the bay was smooth and the 
landing was considered perfect by Ma- 
rine Officials. “It went off without a 





hitch,” Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Grove, 
Commander, Landing Forces, said. He 
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beached in a free boat 
landing of the third wave. 

The landing was unopposed. How- 
ever, contact with the “enemy” was 
made at 1100. The “enemy” were Ma- 
rines from the Marine Barracks, Adak 
and Kodiak, and members of ‘“H” 
Company, 2d Battalion, Ninth Marines. 

First assault waves consisted of 
Marines from “B” and “C’’ Companies, 
commanded by Captains Daniel S. 
Bitner and Edward D. Haley. They 
landed in LVTP-5s. Once ashore, the 
Marines, individually equipped with 
everything from hooded parkas to in- 
sulated boots, took up their assaulting 
positions. Numerous pine trees helped 
to camouflage their movements. How- 


during the 





eyer, the tundra hampered 
speed. 

One native Alaskan watching the 
landing, wearing only a light shirt as 
upper garb, referred to the temperature 


as “just like Indian Summer.” Nearby, 


heavy 


Marines having just arrived from 
sunny California, stared at him in 
amazement. 


On the beach, small engineer tractors 
were the workhorses, towing all wheeled 
vehicles over the loose, black volcanic 
sand. Tracked equipment, the Ontos, 
155-SP Guns and Otters had little 
trouble making their way up the beach. 
Jeeps, trucks, trailers, ducks and the 
versatile ‘‘“mules” had to be pushed or 
pulled over the sand. This short delay 
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No “enemy” resistance was met on the beach as the landing troops 
and their tracked equipment clawed through the black volcanic sand 









The Ist Battalion, Ninth Marines practiced cold 


and wet weather operations in Alaska’s climate 





Photos by AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 


had been expected and a beach bottle- 
neck never developed. Later in the 
morning, wire beach matting was placed 
over the sand, forming runways from 
the landing crafts to the nearby road. 

Exercise Totem Pole was in the 
nature of a large-scale, extended raid, 
planned to last five days. Troops 
totaled 1600. It had as primary objec- 
tives the training of troops in cold-wet 
weather amphibious operations, sur- 
vival, winterization of equipment, 
maintenance of clothing and the treat- 
ment and evacuation of casualties. One 
main facet was to see if normal Marine 
Corps garb would stand up in cold-wet 
climate. 

Brigadier General Thomas F. Riley, 


ADC, First Marine Division, explained: 
“This operation will determine whether, 
on short notice, bodies of troops spread 
over this globe, can take what they 
have and make a landing in cold-wet 
climate.” 

Operation Totem Pole proved it 
could be done. Special wearing apparel 
is not necessary and individuals who 
took part in the operation will be ex- 
pected to indoctrinate others through 
their experiences. 

In advance of the November 23d 
landing by Col Grove’s troops, mem- 
bers of the Ist Force Reconnaissance 
Company made surveys of ‘White 
Beach” (Isthmus Bay) and “Orange 
Beach” (Pasagshak Bay). They oper- 
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by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 





LtCol Grove, landing forces CO, 


was kept constantly on the move 
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ated from the USS Perch (transport 







































sub) under cover of darkness. Main 
objectives were to determine beach 
traffic ability, inland trails, beach 


obstacles, sand and surf conditions, etc. 
They beached from the sub, using rub- 
ber boats. At water’s edge, they found 






PFC Cushing and PFC Mitchell 


carried out their firing mission 
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Two members of the Ist Reconnaissance Company 
surveyed probable landing areas in Alaska. This 


Sistine 





driftwood, black volcanic sand and 
aggressors. 

Prior to D-day, they also spent two 
days and nights in the field. As the 
landing force experienced later, the 
scout-swimmers’ first consideration was 
to keep warm and dry. Nightly, the 
temperature dropped to about 15 de- 
grees above zero. Fires were permitted 
and shelters were prepared each night 
before sundown. In the mornings, left- 
over coffee was found frozen solid. 

The scout-swimmers, made up of 
men of the Ist, 2d and 3d Reconnais- 
sance Platoons, were headed by Captain 
William E. McKinstry. Three Marine 
officers, 25 enlisted, a Navy doctor and 
a corpsman flew to Alaska from Camp 
Del Mar in advance of the PHIBLEX 
Operation. Object was to. practice 
swimming in Aleutian waters and 
familiarize themselves with the moun- 
tainous terrain. They found the water 
temperature about 38 degrees, but 
coupled with the fact that all were 
experienced swimmers and wore regu- 
lation wet gear, they found swimming 
in Alaskan waters no ordeal. The only 
hardship they encountered was chang- 
ing to dry clothes on the beach in 
freezing winds. 

In the field, they carried “C” rations 
for two days—wild game was permitted 
in their diet. “Whatever you shoot, you 
eat,’ Capt McKinstry said. Not only 
was a buck deer gobbled up, but one 
stew included several rabbits and a 
bird. 

Gen Riley and his party also flew to 
Kodiak in advance of the shipboard 
troops. After four days of D-day 
delays, due to severe storm warnings, 


was practice in advance of D-Day to find various 
obstacles, beach rise and the avenues of approach 


he flew back to Camp _ Pendleton. 
Colonels Bernard T. Kelly and William 
J. Howatt remained as advisors. The 
extremes in weather had both Marine 
and Navy maneuver officials scratching 
their heads. An alternate landing at 
Camp Pendleton was even mentioned. 
One storm, which canceled D-day, ex- 
tended from the Bering Sea to Hawaii. 

Others in the general’s group wer 
Colonels Robert Hall, Andre D. Gomez, 
Albert Arsenault, Navy Captain Richard 
Lawrence, Jr., Lieutenant Colonels 
John J. Butler IV and John A. Crown, 
Major John D. Counselman, First Lieu- 
tenant Robert E. Simmons, SgtMai: 
Francis J. Lovering, AMSgt Otto J. 
Brettrager, AGySgt Jack N. McDonald, 
ASSgt Erwin S. Logan and ASgt Jess« 
Richardson. The general’s pilot was 
Captain William E. Smilanich of 
MCAS, El Toro. His crew included 
MSegt James A. Chipps, AMSgts Ed- 
ward M. Sofers, Carl L. Voshall, Robert 
B. McKean and GySgt Claud J. Kell. 

The First Marine Division Marines 
boarded ships at San Diego and Camp 
Pendleton, November 2. They began 
their trek north the following morning. 
The ships included the attack trans- 
port, USS Paul Revere; the attack 
cargo ship, USS Skagit (it developed 
engine trouble on the high seas and 
returned to home port); the dock land- 


ing ships, USS Monticello, Gunston 
and Hall; tank landing ships, USS 
Sumner County, Saline County and 


Rice County; and smaller vessels. The 
16-ship amphibious squadron was un- 
der the command of Navy Captain 
Merle F. Bowman, Commander, Am- 
phibious Squadron Five. Offensive, 
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defensive mine exercises were carried 
out by a joint group of U.S. and Cana- 
dian mine ships. 

En route to Alaska, the vessels 
dropped anchor at Seattle for three 
days. San Francisco was liberty port 
on the return voyage. 

Regarding the mishap and return of 
the Skagit, many rations, about 100 
Marines, needed umpire gear, tentage, 
water trailers and a third echelon main- 
tenance capability were lost from the 
problem. 

Ships arrived at Kodiak, November 
14. Troops were taken ashore on con- 
ditioning hikes, base liberty and recrea- 
tion. They again sailed on the 17th, 
awaiting word to land on “White 
Beach.” 

On paper, the aggressors had taken 
Kodiak Island in their drive toward 
the U.S. mainland. Only a small force 
remained as protection for construction 
work on new radar, guided missile and 
weather sites. The Naval Station was 
the main supply center for the “enemy” 
force, which numbered two rifle com- 
panies, one anti-tank company and 
various technical detachments. 

The raiding plan called for the land- 
ing of three assault companies and a 
detachment of artillery by landing 
vehicles over ‘White Beach,” closely 
followed by support elements in land- 
ing craft. Their mission was to destroy 
this force and vital installations then 
withdraw. 

When the assault force came ashore, 


The aggressors’ command post was hidden from 
aerial observation by a grove of pine trees. The 


they found the aggressors in lightly 
defended positions overlooking the main 
road to Chiniak Air Field and the 
Kodiak Naval Station, Totem Pole’s 
twin objectives. The ‘enemy’ here was 
small in number, but they effectively 
used “hit and run” tactics, delaying 
frontline infantry troops from reaching 
high ground unhampered. 

Col Grove’s infantrymen moved fast. 
High ground, beach protecting areas, 
rose to about 500 feet. The going was 
tough through groves of pine trees, 
elders and tundra. Supporting elements, 
landed from beached LSTs and LCMs, 
were quickly positioned under camou- 
flaged cover. A forest of pine trees 
helped in this task. The ground under- 
foot was frozen and slippery. Thin ice 
hid holes and narrow streams, making 
walking perilous. 

“Ramsey’s Raiders,’ 
ASSet Richard A. Ramsey (Marine 
Barracks, Kodiak) guarded the ap- 
proaches to Chiniak; “The Adak Fox,” 
ASSet John G. Matusko and his men 
(Marine Barracks, Adak) commanded 
the high ground leading into Kodiak. 
The main aggressor force, “H’’ Com- 
pany, 2d Battalion, Ninth Marines, 
commanded by Captain John G. 
Howard, was phased into the problem 
the afternoon of D-Day over “White 
Beach.” They were considered opera- 
tional by 1600 and in position, blocking 
all approaches to the Kodiak Naval 
Station. Combined with Kodiak and 
Adak personnel (about 20 each) their 


’ 


commanded by 





branches also afforded the ground personnel some 
protection against rainstorms and 50 m.p.h. winds 


strength numbered about 300. Through- 
out the problem Capt Howard was 

known as Major Johano G. Uvardo. 
Units in support of the lst Battalion 
included “A” Battery (Rein), lst Bat- 
talion, Eleventh Marines; ‘“B’’ Com- 
pany (Rein), 3d Amphibian Tractor 
Battalion; “A” Company (Rein), Ist 
TURN PAGE 


Infantrymen and Ontos vehicles 
worked together on all terrain 
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The 2d Platoon of ''B'' Company took to the higher ground from the 
road, All flanking areas were guarded and probed by assault troops 


TOTEM POLE (cont.) 


Anti-tank Battalion; 1st Platoon 
(Rein), “A” Company, Ist Pioneers; 
lst Platoon (Rein), “A”? Company, Ist 
Motor Transport Company; a detach- 
ment of “A” Company, Ist Medical 
Battalion; a detachment of Military 
Police Company, Headquarters Bat- 
talion; and a detachment from 1st Serv- 
ice Battalion, including elements of 1st 
Landing Support Company and the Ist 
Light Support Company. 

Isthmus Bay, 28 miles from Kodiak 
Naval Station and 10 miles from 
Chiniak Air Field, was chosen as the 
landing site because of its wide beach, 
close proximity to the main road, a 
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gradual inland elevation and a sheltered 
bay, unobserved from either enemy 
stronghold. 

The landing was conventional; heli- 
copters were not used. Neither side had 
air cover. The beach was about 1400 
yards wide, flanked on both sides by 
rocky cliffs and reefs. 

Winter conditions at Kodiak Island 
are almost reverse from what one 
might expect. During November, the 
average temperature is 32 degrees. 
Wind averages about 10 knots, but 
sudden blows with speeds to more than 
90 knots can arise from a dead calm 
within 30 minutes. During the last 
night in the field, Operation Totem 
Pole Marines experienced gusts up to 50 
miles per hour. Shelter halves were 
uprooted and the driving rain made 


things miserable. At problem’s end, 
everyone had experienced sniffles or a 
cold. 

From the beach, “B” and “C” Com- 
panies smashed inland to take the high 
ground, then headed toward Kodiak. 
“D” Company, commanded by Captain 
Lewis C. Witt, swung left toward 
Chiniak Air Field. The capture of this 
5000-foot strip was accomplished on 
D-plus-one at 1100. It was being used 
by the “enemy” as a communications 
station. 

The heaviest equipment landed over 
“White Beach” were the 155-SP Guns. 
They moved to an area about one mile 
from the beach and remained there 
throughout the problem. Two reasons 
justified their permanent position: (1) 
From their location, they could cover 
the entire assault area with supporting 
fire and the wooden bridges (five ton 
capacity) would never stand up under 
their weight. A single gun weighs in 
excess of 50 tons. (2) The terrain was 
such that movement around the bridges 
was impossible. 

The landing force reserve was landed 
in scheduled waves by landing craft 
(LCM) and all other elements by 
serials in LCMs or LCUs. 

Predetermined, first day positions 
were reached before sundown. (In 
November, the sun sets early in Alaska. 
On D-Day, sunset was 1540). The 
first major assaults toward the twin 
objectives, Kodiak and Chiniak, “en- 
emy” radar, missile, weather and other 
installations, were expected to begin at 
sun-up. 

As the Marines bedded down for their 


Capt Howard (standing) was the 
aggressor CO. With him were 
HM2 Miller and AMSgt Bean 
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shores, 


first night on Alaskan they 
awaited coming rains. (It rains almost 
daily on Kodiak Island and the weather 
forecast indicated rain was imminent). 
Warming tents and a beached warming 
ship (Sumner County) stood ready for 
those needing assistance. The forecast 
proved right and everyone was drenched 
that first evening ashore. 

Fires were permitted at overnight 
positions by both sides. This policy 
continued throughout the entire exer- 
cise. Many Marines remained damp 
over the four-day raid. Those who could 
not reach the warming tents or the 
warming ship, simply “walked’’ their 
gear dry. Col Grove’s troops were pre- 
pared. For six weeks, prior to embark- 
ing at San Diego and Camp Pendleton, 
his men had undergone intensive cold- 
wet-weather training in preparation for 
Totem Pole. 

During their first night in the field, 
Capt Howard's aggressors maintained 
patrols near defense positions. They 
did not meet the landing force in 
strength until mid-morning of the fol- 
lowing day. They guarded important 
road positions, mined bridges and used 
hit-run tactics. 

Following the capture of Chiniak 
from Ramsey’s Raiders,” “D” Com- 
pany was placed in reserve. It was 
committed to the front line again on 
D-plus-three. 

By evening of the second day in the 
field, the landing force had moved 
about eight miles against Capt Howard’s 
stubborn force. It rained most of the 
day and night. They rounded Kalsin 


Bay to the high ground overlooking 





Aggressor PFC George Harris 
laid a "mine field" along a road 


Middle Bay. The mountains, many 
snow-capped, rose abruptly from sea 
level to about 1300 feet. The highest 
was Heitman Mountain, elevation 2305 
feet, and Raymond Peak, 2290 feet. 
Troops of both sides reached the snow 
lines on both peaks. 

In the attack, the assault force carried 
60- to 70-pound packs through D-plus- 
one. After a night’s rest, they jumped 
off in the attack once again without 
hesitation. This time the packs were 
left in the rear and were brought for- 
ward before nightfall. 

Infantrymen found dense vegetation 
inland, consisting of elder trees, willow 
bushes, milkweed, ferns and tall grass. 
Most of the higher ground was: covered 
by trees. All combined to make move- 
ment difficult. 

“It surprised me that Kodiak Island 
is green this time of the year,’’ PFC 
Joseph A. Cox, A-1-9 rifleman, said. “I 
had expected to see lots of snow.” 

Regarding the tough terrain, AGySgt 
Floyd P. Cutler, B-1-9 platoon sergeant, 
joked: “I can’t see why anyone would 
think that this land is worth taking or 
defending.” 

Where D-day was unquestionably a 
winning round for the landing force, 
D-plus-one belonged to the aggressors. 
They ambushed, commanded low 
ground from high cliffs and captured 
considerable rolling stock. Each mile 
was bitterly contested. Both sides leap- 
frogged in squad, platoon and company 
formations. 

D-plus-two, the aggressor main body 
was absent. Only “suicide squads” 
prevented the landing force from 


Beginning with D-plus-two, packs were left in the rear. They were 


making a dash to the Naval Station. 
They had retreated about eight miles 
and had made final preparations 
against a final assault. 

Sudden, variable weather made living 
in the field a nightmare. A starry sky 
changed to a freezing rain in a matter 
of minutes. A typical day and night 
featured a combination of fog, rain, 
cold, mist, sleet, hail, snow and wind. 

Despite these adverse conditions, the 
speed which 1-9 infantrymen moved 
was praised by Col Grove repeatedly. 
They averaged about eight miles daily, 
up and down, on near-impossible ter- 
rain. 

“Each morning, after bedding down 
in a damp sleeping bag, or not sleeping 
at all, they charged ahead as if no 
hardship had been experienced earlier,” 
he said. 

Col Grove, CO of 1-9 and a World 
War II and Chosin Reservoir veteran, 
was ever on the move from unit to 
unit. 

“They'll learn by doing and they’re 
learning fast,’’ Colonel A. “Tony” 
Walker, coordinator of the umpire 
group, said. He referred to the cold- 
wet field conditions after the second 
night in the field and the Marine’s 
ability to change daily to dry clothes, 
dry out their wet sleeping bags and 
set up suitable overnight shelters. 

The Adak and Kodiak Marines were 
used by Col Walker as a_ mobile 


striking force and as “actors’’ to leak 
information to the landing force. Fol- 
lowing successful raids and ambushes 
by H-2-9 and the Alaskan Marines, Col 
Grove countered with a shore-to-shore 
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taken forward to the advancing force every evening just before dark 
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TOTEM POLE (cont.) 


movement of two platoons, using 
LVTP-5s. The Marines were members 
of the Ist and 3d Platoons, “B” Com- 
pany. Even though they were detected 
crossing Kalsin Bay, they proved to be 
a thorn in the side of the outflanked 
aggressors. 

On D-plus-two, the aggressors em- 
ployed their own shore-to-shore raid, 
using two ducks. They launched off 
Holiday Beach and crossed unobserved 
to Broad Point, a landing area behind 
the landing force CP. Moving under 
cover of darkness, ASSgt Matusko’s 
Adak force harassed rear elements and 
the command post. One staff officer 
said, as he raised his hands: ‘No, not 
you again. This is the second time.” 

Assisting Col Walker in his umpire 
chores were Majors Randlett T. Lawr- 
ence, Theodore J. Mildner, Captains 
Jack D. McCreight, Richard B. Sheri- 
dan, Navy Lt David E. Keith, First 


Lieutenant James A. Douglass, Chris _ 


J. Schmidt, Edward J. McMahan, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Lawrence W. Jordan, 
AMSgts James E. Hathorne, George A. 
West, ASSgts James R. Hall and Enoch 
C. Hansen. Capt Sheridan, a Class III 
Reservist living in Kodiak, volunteered 
his services for the exercise. 

All high ground flanking the road to 
Kodiak was taken by 1-9 as it moved 
forward in the assault. The road was 


Mail call while in the field was a happy moment 
for many. For some of these aggressor personnel, 
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Machine gunner Pvt McElyea and assistant gunner Pvt Holmes kept 


firing from the final aggressor position set up near Sargent Creek 


too narrow to support continuous mili- 
tary traffic in both directions and was 
potted every few feet. It froze after 
every rain and was especially slippery 
during the early morning hours. Off 
the road, the ground had a spongy layer 
about a foot deep, making it extremely 
hard to raise a tent, drive a vehicle, or 
walk. The frontline troops, however, 
found ample concealment from ground 
observers and excellent cover from small 
arms fire in this rugged terrain. 

In rear areas at night, vehicle lights 
were permitted as a safety factor over 


icy roads. Amazing to watch were the 
“mule” drivers. At night, they’d stop 
occasionally to use a flashlight to see if 
they were still on the road. 

Col. Grove’s troops edged around 
Middle Bay, fighting token resistance 
in the valley, over marshy flats and 
onto the high ground _ overlooking 
Womens’ Bay and the Naval Station. 
That night, D-plus-two, they encoun- 
tered the fiercest weather of the 
Kodiak problem. Winds picked up to 
50 knots and the rain drove into en- 
campment positions horizontally. They 


members of '"'H" Co., 2d Battalion, Ninth Marines, 
it was the first they had received in three weeks 
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experienced not only rain, but sleet, 
hail and snow. 

By the morning of D-plus-three, Col 
Grove’s force was in command of most 
high ground positions overlooking the 
Naval Station. The three-day pursuit 
of the enemy had been fast and steady 
even though they operated over un- 
familiar and rugged ground. 

As they moved forward for the final 
coup de grace, they flushed aggressors 
in squad and platoon strength. Many 
were taken prisoner. The main body of 
Capt Howard’s aggressor force de- 
fended positions near Sargent and Rus- 
sian Creeks—problem’s end. 

In the final attack, “A”? Company, 
commanded by Captain J. Matan 
MacInnis, leapfrogged through ‘B” 
Company, which was declared out of 
action after being caught in open 
ground by artillery fire. ‘“‘C’’ and ‘“D” 


Companies commanded the flanks cov- 


ering the attack. The Marines of ‘A”’ 
Company reached their final objective 
after running 500 yards up a long, nar- 
row avenue of approach. 

“That last 500 yards was extremely 
difficult,” Capt MacInnis said. “It was 
the first time my company had cov- 
ered that amount of open ground on 
the deadrun.” 

During this final assault, word was 
passed by Col Walker that the ‘‘enemy” 
had been silenced. Cease fire for Oper- 
ation Totem Pole sounded at 1200, 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Said Col Grove, “This battalion 
reached maturity today. It’s ready to 
go wherever duty calls.” 

Movement of troops back to ships 
docked at the Naval Station continued 
until dark. At “White Beach,” equip- 
ment was reloaded and ferried back to 
waiting ships. The convoy departed 
Alaska the following morning at 1000. 
All ships were expected to arrive at 


Members of the landing force began packing their 
gear for the voyage to Camp Pendleton when the 






San Diego and the Del Mar Basin 
(Camp Pendleton) December 10. 

“Operation Totem Pole showed that 
we can maneuver in this bad weather,” 
Major Richard L. Bland, 1-9 exec, said. 
“We thought we could—and now we 
know we can.” 

Added Col Grove, ‘The Marine 
again has proved his ability to meet 
the rigors of extreme hardship, in the 
highest traditions of the American man. 
After four days of rain, sleet, hail and 
snow, periodic temperatures below 
freezing, winds at times that reached 
50 knots, the infantryman again dem- 
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Marines from the Ist Battalion, Ninth Marines, moved down the dock 


operation secured. Few of the 1600 Marines who 
landed had dry gear, due to the intermittent rains 


onstrated that being physically fit and 
professionally trained, he can accept 
the adversities and accomplish his as- 
signed mission.” 

Weather at Kodiak Island was a sure 
test. All within reach of Leatherneck’s 
note pad and camera agreed that Oper- 
ation Totem Pole was the toughest 
training maneuver they had ever ex- 
perienced. 

From the troop level up, PHIBLEX 
6-60 was most interesting and reward- 
ing. When the final reports are made 
known, the Marine Corps and Navy 
task forces will benefit greatly. END 





to the APA, USS Paul Revere, on Thanksgiving Day for the trip home 
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It’s hard to visualize a machine gun as 


a “shoulder” weapon, but that’s only one 


of the M-60’s many surprising features 






Mr. E. Marker, (R) Chief of 
the Factory Branch, went over 
new blueprints with his assistant 







by AMSgt Clay Barrow 










Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 






PART II 


MAD 


we SUPPOSE Id have to say,” 
I a Royal Marine told a | 
U.S. Marine, “that one of | 
the big differences between our training 
is the emphasis you fellows place on 
weapons instruction. You blokes ap- | 
parently spend a good deal of time 
memorizing statistics which concern us 
hardly at all.” 

From time immemorial, U.S. Marines 
have committed to memory such facts 
as chamber pressure, muzzle velocity ? 
and the number of lands and grooves 
of their rifles which, in truth, concerned 
them “hardly at all.” 

These nuggets of information were as 
useless on a battlefield as the telephone 
number of a childhood sweetheart. 
They served only two practical pur- 
poses. First, it was almost a certainty 
that questions such as these would be 
asked on any written promotion exam- 
ination. Secondly, they were reminders 
that there was much more to a weapon 
than simply knowing, “You squeeze if 
this thing here, which we call a trigger, 
and this thing, called a bullet, comes 
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out this end here, which we call the 
muzzle.” 


Nor did the Marines’ seemingly , 


limitless curiosity about lethal weapons 
stop with their rifles. Rare in the Corps 
today is the man who does not have a 
working knowledge of the light and 
heavy machine guns. 

Unhappily, it now appears as if all 
the memorized data on both the rifle 
and machine gun will soon be as worth- 
less as the knowledge that a medieval 
trebuchet siege weapon used _ the 
counterweight principal to hurl a dead 
horse great distances. Or that a 
ballista, employing a rope of twisted 
hair and sinew, could hurl a 10-foot- 
long javelin 500 yards with tolerable 
accuracy. 

Two new weapons, the M-14 rifle 
and the M-60 machine gun are, even 
now, coming off the production line at 
Springfield Armory. With luck, they 
may be in the hands of the using 
services before the year is out. If so, 
the M-60 may prove that military 
rarity—a weapon whose name coincides 


with the year of its general issue. 

One of the most significant differ- 
ences between the machine gun and the 
rifle is that the M-60 is almost com- 
pletely the brainchild of private in- 
dustry. 

The Bridge Tool & Dye Works, with 
the assistance of Springfield Armory 
technicians, began developing a light- 
weight machine gun in 1947. Called the 
T-52, it was hoped that this experi- 
mental model would ultimately replace 
the M1917A1, M1919A4 and M1919A6 
machine guns. In order to accelerate 
the program, another contract was let, 
in April, 1951, to the Inland Manu- 
facturing Division of General Motors 
Corp. Inland’s weapon was designated 
the T-161. 

There was very little to choose be- 
tween the two weapons initially. The 
T-52 was built to fire the new, im- 
proved caliber .30 ammunition. The 
T-161 was originally designed to use 
the standard caliber .30 ammo in the 
event that the new ammunition was 
not adopted. Before the T-161 reached 





IN SPRINGFIELD 


the engineering-test stage, the prospects 
of the adoption of the improved caliber 
.30 were so strong that it was decided 
to modify the weapon to fire it. Armor- 
piercing, ball, dummy and tracer rounds 
of the new ammunition were classified 
as standard in August, 1954, as NATO 
caliber 7.62-mm. cartridges. 

Other factors besides ballistics 
figured in the eventual selection of the 
T-161 series over the T-52. From the 
outset, for example, Inland’s_ tech- 
nicians concentrated on fashioning a 
weapon whose features would con- 
tribute toward ease of manufacture by 
mass-production methods. As one ex- 
pert put it, ‘We wanted to integrate 
Detroit’s assembly line techniques into 
the manufacturing of the machine 
gun.” 

In point of functioning, there was 
only one major difference between the 
T-161 and the T-52: the operation of 
the feeding mechanism. The feed in 
the T-52 did not go through the bolt; 
in the T-161, the operating rod operates 
the bolt and the bolt operates the 

TURN PAGE 
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SPRINGFIELD (cont.) 


feeding mechanism. 

How was it that Bridge Tool & Dye 
and Inland, working miles apart and, 
in a sense, in competition with each 
other, produced weapons that were so 
much alike? The office of the Chief of 
Army Ordnance and, more specifically, 
the staff of Springfield Armory first es- 
tablished the criteria to which the 
weapons had’ to conform. Then, at all 
stages of development, Springfield per- 
sonnel maintained liaison with the two 
firms. 

The first T-161Els which underwent 
tests at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
(APG) early in 1953, used the 7.62-mm. 
cartridges which would not be classified 
as standard until 14 months later. They 
had two quick-change, aluminum-clad, 
stellite-lined and chromium-plated bar- 
rels, which weighed three and four and 
a half pounds, respectively. 

There were a lot of things APG liked 
about the T-161E]. But the things they 
didn’t like, though smaller in number, 
were enough to earn it a temporary 
thumbs-down. 

Undaunted, (it’s rumored that APG’s 
hard-to-satisfy personnel would most 
likely detonate a cobalt bomb and say, 
“That's very nice, but .. .’) Inland’s 
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A powerful drop hammer pounded white-hot metal 
into its first rough shape as an M-60 component 


draftsmen hurried back to their draw- 
ing boards to iron out the bugs that 
APQ’s sharp-eyed staff had discovered. 

The aluminum surface on the barrel 
assembly which tended to melt under 
the heat of operation was eliminated. 
The feed plate was modified to enable 
the belt to feed more easily. A carrying 
handle and an improved rear sight were 
added. 

Five months later, the gun (re- 
christened the T-161E2) was tested by 
Army Field Forces Board #3. If APG’s 
appraisal had been rough on Inland’s 
morale, the Board’s report must have 
completely shattered it. It was not so 
much that they considered it as ‘“‘in- 
adequate as a replacement for’ the 
three machine guns then in use, they 
didn’t like its gas system, its firing pin, 
the front rollers on its operating rod, 
its new rear sight, its old front sight, 
its three-pound barrel, or its lack of a 
suitable tripod. 

Typically, the board did not stop by 
saying what they did not like. They 
suggested the modifications which 
would remedy their objections and, 
further, stated that the model with the 
heavier barrel “showed sufficient prom- 
ise to warrant further consideration.” 

Two years later, engineering tests 
were made at APG of the T-161E3 
(with the T-178 and T-182 tripod 
mounts). After exhaustive tests it was 
recommended that the gun and a modi- 





Sparks flew as an M-60 barrel underwent one of 
its several milling operations at the Water Shops 


fied T-178 mount be tested by the field. 

The T-161E3 was tested by the 
Army’s Arctic Test Branch at Big 
Delta, Alaska, and, here in this country, 
by the U.S. Army Infantry Board. The 
Marine Corps Equipment Board and 
Quantico’s Schools Demonstration 
Troops also field-tested 25 M-60s for 
two years. These tests were made in 
competition against the entire family 
of caliber .30 machine guns. 

Although the conclusions of the user- 
testers differed slightly from each other, 
the result was the same. In February, 
1957, the T-161E3 became the M-60 
7.62-mm. machine gun and replaced the 
three caliber .30 machine guns. 

Of the three machine guns replaced, 
Marines will make most of their com- 
parisons of the new weapon against 
only one: the M1919A4 LMG. Any 
weapon which has been around as long 
as the air-cooled LMG—from the 
Banana Wars through the Korean Con- 
flict—must have won a lot of ‘friends 
along the way. 

A side-by-side scrutiny of the two 
weapons would be as unfair to the old 
LMG as comparing Little League to 
Major League baseball. 

One feature of the old LMG that has 
been retained in the M-60 is the rela- 
tively low cyclic rate of fire per minute. 
The LMG could punch out 500-550 
rounds in 60 seconds. The M-60 is only 
50 rounds faster (but 50 rounds slower 
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Armory craftsmen know that each component they 
fashion must pass rigorous tests before acceptance 


than the M1919A6). This low rate 
seems particularly insignificant com- 
pared to the rate of fire of the M-61 
“Vulcan” now in production at Spring- 
field Armory, which pumps out an in- 
credible 7000-plus 20-mm rounds per 
minute. 

The Vulcan’s almost unbelievably 
high rate is, of course, not a valid com- 
parison since it is multi-barreled, em- 
ploys an entirely different firing prin- 
cipal and is not an anti-personnel weap- 
on. It has been long since determined 
that a high rate of fire in an anti-per- 
sonnel weapon is no more effective than 
a low rate and generally results in less 


accuracy and increased maintenance. 

An interesting footnote in any fire- 
power discussion is that no weapon, 
until the Vulcan, has ever exceeded the 
firepower of the J10-barreled, motor- 
driven Gatling Machine Gun. It had a 
capability of 3000 rounds per minute, 
more than 75 years ago. 

The M-60 is longer (by 2.16 inches) 
but lighter (by about eight pounds) 
than the old LMG. 

Among the many features of the M- 
60 which its predecessors could not 
claim, is a bipod, which is an integral 
part of the barrel assembly. Each of 
the bipod’s legs has a perforated sheet 



















Each M-60 bolt which passed final inspection had 
undergone an examination for 75 possible defects 


metal skirt which both strengthens the 
leg and, when folded back, provides a 
cool handhold for the removal of the 
hot barrel. Each M-60 will have two . 
identical barrel assemblies when issued 
to the field. Tests have indicated that 
the weapon can fire 125 rounds a 
minute for 5000 rounds, or 40 consecu- 
tive minutes, with no appreciable drop 
in accuracy. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that the barrel be changed every 
500 rounds. 

The barrel change, which used to 
take from three to five minutes on the 
old LMG, has been cut to only eight 
or 10 seconds with the M-60, since there 
is no time-consuming headspace ad- 
justment. The new weapon’s barrel is 
simply inserted and, with a twist of the 
wrist, locked into position. When a 
barrel is changed, the flash suppressor, 
bipod, front sight, and gas system (all 
parts of the barrel assembly) are re- 
placed in one motion. 

But the big news about the new 
machine gun is that it can now, with 
no stretch of the imagination, be classi- 
fied as a shoulder weapon. Mr. James 
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Rough barrels await boring as 
a workman removed a completed 
barrel at Springfield Armory 
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All M-60s underwent accuracy and function tests. > 
One of each lot was selected for endurance tests 





SPRINGFIELD (cont.) 


P. Murphy, of Springfield’s R&D Staff, 
fires the M-60 held out at arm’s length 
like a caliber .45 pistol. He simultane- 
ously feeds a belt of ammunition with 
his left hand. It should be pointed out 
that ‘““Murph” could have been the man 
that comedian Herb Shriner was talk- 
ing about in his classic joke, “I had a 
friend when I was a boy who was 
always trying to put round pegs in 
square holes. He could do it too. He 
was stronger than most kids.” Murph 
is also “stronger than most.... ” 
It is the weapon’s portability that 
lifts it completely out of the class of 
all previous U.S. government issue 
machine guns. Its potential deadliness 
when used for assault type fire will 
doubtless broaden the scope of both 
offensive and defensive tactics. 
Another revolutionary innovation of 
the weapon is the disintegrating metal- 
lic link principal of its ammunition 
belt. Fed from the left side and ejected 
to the right, the belt can be as short 
or as long as desired. It is possible, as 
one man pointed out, for a gun to be 
firing a belt that could girdle the earth 
and end at the Water Shops Factory of 
Springfield Armory in front of the ma- 
chine which stamps out the M-13 links. 
When, in the foreseeable future, the 
M-60 finds its way down to the machine 
gun platoons of FMF rifle companies, 
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A workman inserted the barrel assembly into the 
nearly completed weapon prior to final inspection 


Marines can be certain they are receiv- 
ing a weapon which has been subjected 
to every conceivable stress, short of 
mortal combat. Two of the biggest 
words in the technical language of 
Springfield’s gunsmiths are Quality 
Assurance. 

Each of the components has under- 
gone dimensional, functional, endur- 
ance and environmental tests to 
guarantee its quality. At all stages of 
its manufacture, up to and including 
final assembly, a component has been 
visually inspected and _ tested by 
Springfield craftsmen. A dramatic ex- 
ample of the intricate system of in- 
spection is that, in the bolt alone, there 
are no less than 75 possible defects. To 
accomplish its self-imposed program of 
Quality Assurance, the Armory main- 
tains an inventory in gauges and testing 
equipment valued at more than a mil- 
lion dollars. 

When the component parts have been 
assembled into a complete weapon they 
undergo their most rigorous tests. They 
are inspected in lots of 200, or each 
month’s production (whichever is 
smaller). 

Each is checked visually to make 
sure all parts are present and that there 
are no fins, burrs, knife edges, scratches 
or dents caused by handling. The weap- 
on is then checked for headspace and 















firing pin protrusion. It is manually 
operated sufficiently to assure that 
movable parts operate without exces- 
sive binding or looseness. Then the 
firing tests commence. 

Four types of firing—proof, function, 
target and accuracy, and endurance— 
are conducted. Firing is done through 
a port into a sand or water trap. Water 
is preferred since it is an easier method 
of salvaging metal. 

Each assembled machine gun (plus 
the barrel assembly, tube assembly and 
bolt) is proof-fired with one high pres- 
sure test cartridge. This lone shot 
generally reveals any latent weakness 
in material or construction. The weap- 
on is placed under a protective hood 
and fired by remote control. After the 
tests, not only the weapon but the spent 
cartridge case is examined for possible 
mutilations—telltale evidence of a de- 
fective barrel. Headspace is re-ex- 
amined and must not increase more 
than 0.001 inch. 

The same conditions, less the pro- 
tective hood and the remote firing 
device, govern function firing tests. 
Function firing begins by firing 50 
rounds of standard ball ammo with at 
least five intentional breaks during the 
firing. 

A dummy round, inserted as the 51st 
round in the 100-round belt, guarantees 
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the break in firing. Then 50 rounds are 
fired in a continuous burst. The gun’s 
barrel is then replaced and the same 
procedure is repeated. Function firing 
determines whether the respective com- 
ponents will operate efficiently as a 





unit. Malfunctions can be caused by 
either the weapon or the ammo, and 
the difference is easily discernible to 
the practiced eye of the tester. If the 
weapon is at fault it is rejected and re- 
turned to the factory for reconditioning 


















A snake-like strip of metal was 


# stamped into ammunition links by 


the machine in the background 


and re-submission. 

Targeting tests differ from accuracy 
tests in that, although both require 
placement of a number of shots con- 
sistently within a given area, the center 
of impact of the group must be cor- 
rectly aligned with the sights in target- 
ing tests. In accuracy tests, no regard 
is given to sight alignment. 

Only one weapon out of a lot is ad- 
ministered endurance test firing. Alter- 
nating 100 rounds interrupted and 100 
rounds continuous firing, 10,000 rounds 
are fired, with halts every 2000 rounds 
for cleaning and oiling. Only one barrel 
assembly is used. More than eight mal- 
functions over the 10,000 rounds will 
result in rejection. 

When the firing tests are concluded, 
several other tests are conducted, using 
10 weapons selected at random from 
each lot. These are the firing pin in- 
dent, the trigger pull and the inter- 
changeability tests. When, and if, the 
10 weapons pass, two of the 10 are 
tested for interchangeability of spare 
parts. 

The interchangeability test consists 
of swapping around all the various 
components into predetermined piles: 
from which, in effect, 10 completely dif- 
ferent weapons are assembled. This test 
assures that the Marine machine gun- 
ner will be able to field-strip the weap- 
on into its 12 basic parts using only a 
round of ammunition for a tool. 

There are 27 cities and towns named 
Springfield in the United States. Iron- 
ically, when the name is mentioned, 
most Marines assume they are discuss- 
ing the capital of Illinois, even though 
Springfield, Mass, is, by far, the largest 
of the 27 in size and population. 

Not everybody knows where Spring- 
field is. But Marines, more than most, 
should never forget what it is. It is 
the home of the armory that has given 
us practically every shoulder weapon 
we have ever carried, as well as count- 
less others of all types. 

We have good reason to respect any 
weapon that has been ‘made in Spring- 
field.” END 


Mr. James P. Murphy showed 
why the M-60 machine gun is 


classified as a shoulder weapon 
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HE MAN 
WITH 


5000 ARMS 


Tom Wallace and AGySgt Earl Buckholts paused to admire one of 
the muskets which were manufactured at Springfield Armory in 1795 






S A BOY, Thomas J. Wal- 

lace played football on the 

field which is now the site 

for the offices of Springfield Armory’s 

Operations Division. He learned then 

that a football can take some funny 

bounces. In his 35 years, he’s learned 
that life is equally unpredictable. 

He could not have foreseen as he 
grew up less than two city blocks from 
the Armory (where his father and 
grandfather had worked) that he would 
one day hold one of its most influential 
positions. 

Nor could he have suspected, when 
he enlisted in the U. S. Marine Corps 
in July, 1941, at the age of 17, that 
he was taking his first step on a devi- 
ous path that would lead him around 
the world and back to where he started. 

It was appropriate that the first 
weapon he carried as a Marine—the 
Springfield *03—bore the name of his 
Massachusetts birthplace. Yet Pvt 
Wallace could not have known that he, 
one day, would be regarded as an au- 
thority on not only this weapon but 
also of all the world’s small arms. 

Cpl Wallace spent 32 months over- 
seas during World War II. With the 
Twenty-second Marines, he served a 
little more than a year on garrison duty 
on Samoa before earning battle stars 
for the Kwajalein, Eniwetok and Guam 
operations. 

Following the war, he served aboard 
the light cruiser, USS Huntington, and 
visited Cuba, Puerto Rico, Europe and 
North Africa. 

He returned to civilian life in 1947 
and worked in a Springfield paper mill 
for a short time before he was hired 
by the Armory as a laborer. Three 
months later he joined the Armory’s 
civilian guard force. In 1949, he 
married Claire Pare, whom he’d met 
two years before. 

Two weeks before the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, he enlisted in 
Springfield’s Marine Corps Reserve 
Unit and, with it, was called to active 
duty. He spent almost a year on active 
duty at Camp Lejeune and Quantico. 

Released to inactive duty, Tom again 
swapped his Marine greens for the blue 
uniform of a civilian guard. In 1956, a 
notice stated that there was an opening 
for the position of Assistant Curator 
in the Armory’s Museum. He, along 
with several others, took an examina- 
tion for the job. Wallace was selected. 

Three years later, he became the 
curator. 

The museum he oversees was created 
almost a century ago by Colonel J. G. 
Benton, who commanded the Armory 
from 1866 to 1881. During the first 
year of the colonel’s tenure, he re- 
quested specimens of small arms then 
at the Washington Arsenal. The scope 
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A former Marine corporal is the curator 


of one of the world’s best weapons museums 





Tom (L) reminded guests that no weapon until the present MéI Vulcan 
(foreground) ever exceeded the firepower of the 19th Century Gatling 


of the museum was enlarged in 1876 
by the permanent acquisition of some 
700 weapons which had been exhibited 
at Philadelphia’s Centennial Exposi- 
tion. This coup gave the museum the 
nucleus of its present-day prize collec- 
tion of both American and foreign- 
made shoulder weapons. 

Included in the 5000-piece museum 
collection are weapons which trace the 
growth of American small arms back to 
colonial days when, in Springfield, 
with one man working on barrels and 
ramrods, another on locks and rigging, 
and still another on stocks, a limited 
number of muskets was produced. 

Within sight of the museum is the 
weather-worn stone marker commemor- 
ating the unhappy day in 1787 when 
Daniel Shay, a former captain in the 
Revolutionary War, mutinied against 
the infant republic. Leading a mob of 
2000 back-country farmers, Shay at- 
tempted to raid the armory to secure 
arms and ammunition for his revolt. 
He was easily turned back by Federal 
forces. 

Two years later, George Washington 
inspected the buildings and, through 
his personal effort, the Armory was 
officially established in 1794, thus be- 
coming the oldest arsenal in the U‘S. 

The Armory’s reputation did not 
reach national status until, in 1843, a 
35-year-old poet and his wife visited 
Springfield. His wife’s chance remark 
that the stands of muskets in the Ar- 
mory looked like an organ inspired 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to write 


his memorable poem, The Arsenal At 
Springfield. The opening lines echo 
Mrs. Longfellow’s observation: 

“This is the arsenal, from floor to 

ceiling, 

Like a huge organ, rise the burnish’d 

arms;” 

The stands originally contained 2200 
weapons but by the time the museum 
opened, the number had dwindled to 
a little more than 650. Today these 
weapons occupy a place of honor so 
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Mr. Wallace and his assistant, J. A. Boloetti, (L}) conducted inventory 


by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


that, upon entering, a visitor can see 
the “huge organ” just as the Long- 
fellows saw it. 

Augmented by official and unofficial 
donations throughout the years, the 
museum, today, exhibits practically 
every known weapon in the world up 
to and including .74 caliber. 

The collection has been expanded to 
include swords, bayonets, knives, pikes, 
halberds, armor and virtually every 
known type of edged weapon as well 
as bows and arrows, both European 
and American. 

Of special interest to the mechanical- 
ly inclined is the original Blanchard 
Lathe, forerunner of all gunstock turn- 
ing machines, named for the Armory 
employee, Thomas Blanchard, who in- 
vented it in 1822. 

There are many one-of-a-kind ex- 
amples of weapons to be viewed, most 
notable of which are the oddities. Here 
can be seen the 1861 Rifled Musket 
featured by Robert Ripley’s Believe It 
Or Not drawings on two occasions. Just 
as the Northern soldier who carried it 
pulled his trigger, his enemy’s bullet 
entered the weapon’s muzzle. Visible 
in the fist-size hole in the weapon are 
the two fuzéd rounds. This unparalleled 
Civil War incident had a happy ending. 
The only injury the Yank sustained 
was to his dignity. 

An unusual (continued on page 78) 





in preparation for an impending display of all types of machine guns 
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HE LATE “Veep,” Alben W. 
Barkley, was fond of telling 
the story about the man who 

had two brothers. “One of them ran 

away to sea and the other became Vice 

President of the United States,” he 

would say, “and neither one was ever 

heard of again.” 
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A few days before assuming his present rank and office, LtGen John 
Munn and his wife reminisced about some of the general's duty tours 


THE NEW 





ASSISTANT | 


The Number Two man in all areas 
of human endeavor too often lives and 
labors in the shadow of the man who 
has gained the top rung of the ladder. 

While few Commandants have cast 
a longer shadow than David Monroe 
Shoup, it is not at all likely that Lieut- 
enant General John Calvin Munn, the 


Assistant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, will remain long in obscurity. 

Marines have always had a penchant 
for coining pithy analogies, which is a 
two-dollar way of expressing a ten-cent 
thought: they like to discuss things 
they don’t understand in terms that 
they do. That they are not at all 
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reluctant to scramble their metaphors 
can be seen by their calling Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps the “Hen House,” 
and then discussing it as if it were 
a nautical vessel. It does not seem in- 
congruous to them to ask, when the 
Commandant is away on an inspection 
trip, “Who’s got the wheel in the Hen 
House?” 

By law, the man who manipulates 
“the wheel” in the absence or disabil- 
ity of the Commandant is the Assistant 
Commandant. 

While the Assistant Commandant 
normally has only as much authority 
as the Commandant deigns to vest in 
him, General Shoup is known as a man 
who likes to be sure his juniors don’t 
have to back up to the table on pay 
day. In short, he has a sure hand in 
delegating authority and an even surer 
hand in detecting whether the job is 
being done. 

Gen Munn is an ideal choice for the 
vitally important billet he has earned 
and now holds. 

John Calvin Munn was born in 
Prescott, Ark., on October 17, 1906. 
His mother still resides in Prescott, but 
his father, who was in the lumber busi- 
ness, died in 1907. He attended ele- 
mentary and high schools in Prescott 
(population: 3960). One of the many 
jobs he had as a youngster was mow- 
ing the lawn of a Congressman, to 
whom he expressed his desire to take 
a competitive examination for An- 
napolis. He took it, passed, and, in 
1923, the year he was graduated from 
high school, he entered the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

As his graduation from the academy 
approached, Midshipman Munn took a 
hard iook at his future. “The idea of 
a naval career sounded fine,” he recalls, 
“but appropriations were ’way down 


and the Navy was virtually becalmed : 


by lack of funds. But those Marines— 
they were doing things! There was 
Haiti, Nicaragua and China—and, well, 


you know how it is with a young 
fellow...” 

He accepted a commission as a Ma- 
rine second lieutenant with his eye on 
the sky. He had become interested in 
the comparatively young aviation 
branch of the Corps. He stayed on at 
the academy for a short while, under- 
going aviation instruction and, upon 
completion of the Marine Officers’ 
Basic Course at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, he joined the Second Marine 
Brigade in Nicaragua, as a platoon 
leader in the 2d Machine Gun Com- 
pany. 

IstSgt Francis P. McGrath, then a 
tough, young private from Worcester, 
Mass., joined the company at the same 
time as 2dLt Munn in January, 1928 
The two men have been fast friends for 
the past 32 years. 

“What a company that was,” recalls 
McGrath. “Five of our lieutenants are 
now generals, either active or retired. 
The funny part is that, although they 
were all infantry officers then, all five 
later made their reputations as flyers.” 

Looking back on those days, LtGen 
Munn says, “I learned much of what 
I know about Marines and the Corps 
down there in Nicaragua. We spent 
most of our time on patrols chasing the 
legendary bandit, General Augusto 
Sandino.” 

Returning home the following year, 
he served for a short while with the 
Marine detachment at Camp Rapidan, 
former President Hoover’s Summer 
camp in Virginia, before reporting to 
Hampton Roads, Va., for preliminary 
aviation training and, ultimately, to 
Pensacola, Fla. 

“There is no comparison,” he says, 
“between the training we got at Pen- 
sacola in those days and the training 
pilots get today. The pilots coming out 
of Pensacola, today, are much better 
pilots than we were at the same stage 
of our careers.” 

Winning his wings in January, 1931, 


he was ordered to the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., and then aboard 
the USS Saratoga with Squadron VS- 
14M, Commanded by Captain William 
J. Wallace (now LtGen Retired). This 
was the first Marine squadron to serve 
aboard a carrier. ‘What days those 
were,” he says. “We flew by guess and 
by golly. It was always a pleasant 
surprise to us to be able to find our 
way back to what looked like a postage- 
stamp-sized carrier.” Lt Munn spent a 
total of five years as a squadron pilot 
on board the Saratoga, Lexington, and 
Langley. 

lIstSgt McGrath remembers, “I was 
on my way out to €hina back in ’32 
when I heard that Lt Munn _ had 
parachuted from a burning plane and 
was in the Naval Hospital in San 
Diego. I hot-footed it over there. 
Darned if I didn’t meet him at the 
hospital gate. He was going out on 
liberty.” 

LtGen Munn came east in 1936 to 
serve on aviation duty at Quantico for 
two years. He was then assigned as 
Naval Attache to Colombia, Panama, 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Peru. 

During 1941, he served briefly in 
Washington, at Quantico, and aboard 
the USS Ranger before reporting to 
San Diego in December. In August, 
1942, he embarked for the Pacific and, 
on September 3, landed on Guadalcanal 
in the first transport plane to land 
there. 

As usual, on Guadalcanal, his and 
lstSgt McGrath’s paths crossed again. 
“TI was in the First Marines,’ McGrath 
says, “and he was G-2 of the First 
Marine Aircraft Wing and then G-3 
of the Second MAW. We were both. 
kind of busy and never did get to- 
gether on the ‘Canal.” 

After a brief tour as CO of Marine 
Aircraft Group 11 in New Hebrides, 
Gen Munn returned to the U.S. and, 
for two years, served in the Strategic 

TURN PAGE 


by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Official USMC Photos 


A distinguished officer who has clawed his way 


through Nicaragua’s jungles and hurtled off the 


Langley’s flight deck, now faces new challenges 
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LtGen Greene 


NEW ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT (cont.) 


Plans Section staff of the Commander 
in Chief, U.S. Fleet. 

The general returned to the Pacific 
to command MAG 31 at Okinawa and, 
after the war’s end, in Japan. On 
Okinawa he won the Silver Star Medal 
and his first Legion of Merit with 


Combat “V”’. His command destroyed 
180 enemy aircraft in the Okinawa 
campaign. 


Then followed tours of duty in 
Washington, D.C.; on the staff of the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet; and 
as Fleet Marine Officer, Pacific Fleet. 
Returning from Hawaii in June, 1948, 
LtGen Munn served for two years at 
Cherry Point, N.C. He entered the Na- 
tional War College in Washington, D.C., 
in August, 1950, and, after graduation 10 
months later, was named a member of 
the Joint Strategic Plans Group, Joint 
Staff. 

Two years later he was assigned to 
the Division of Aviation, first as execu- 
tive officer and then as assistant di- 
rector. 

In April, 1953, he became Chief of 
Staff of the First MAW in Korea. 
Waiting when he arrived was IstSgt 
McGrath. Mac says, “It was like old 
home week. He relieved Colonel Sam- 
uel S. Jack as Chief of Staff. Col Jack 
was one of the five officers I told you 
about earlier who were down in 
Nicaragua.” 

On his return from Korea in April, 
1954, Gen Munn took command of the 
Marine Corps Air Station at El Toro, 
Calif. Commanding the Women Marine 
Detachment at the time was Major Ben 
Alice Day, of Lincoln, Neb., who, after 
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MajGen Weller 


an eight-month courtship, became Mrs. 
Munn. While no longer on active duty, 
Mrs. Munn is a lieutenant colonel in 
the Woman Marine Reserve and an 
active member of a Volunteer Train- 
ing Unit in Washington, D. C. 

After a brief tour as Assistant Com- 
manding General, Aircraft, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Atlantic, the general was 
assigned to the office of the Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations, as Marine Corps 
Liaison Officer. He then served as In- 
spector General of the Marine Corps 
before becoming Commanding General 
of the Second Marine Aircraft Wing at 
Cherry Point, N. C. 

Promoted to major general in August, 
1956, he became Director of Aviation 
at Headquarters Marine Corps in 
February, 1958. 

Again, the long arm of coincidence 
found I1stSgt McGrath stationed in 
Washington, D.C. at the same time as 
Gen Munn. “This is our last tour 
together,” says McGrath. “I’ve got 32 
years in now and, if I stay in any long- 
er, I might decide to make a career 
of it.” 

Asked what he intended to do aiter 
his retirement, McGrath said, “I think 
I'll go back to school and play foot- 
ball.” 

When people who honestly don’t 
know, ask the question, “Why do we 
still have a Marine Corps?” one answer 
might be that the ties that bind us to- 
gether as a Corps are infinitely strong- 
er than the stresses that would tear 
us apart. There is no better example 
of these ties than the friendship, based 
on mutual respect, that has existed be- 
tween the general and the sergeant. 

Possibly I1stSgt McGrath was _ in- 
fluenced by his tour of duty in Korea 
(where the natives describe anything 
outstanding as ‘‘Numbah One!) when 





is 
MajGen Binney 


he recently described Gen Munn as a 
“‘Number one Marine officer.’’ That, in 
a nutshell, may be what has made the 
Corps great: we’ve always had number 
one officers in our number one billet 
and number one officers in our number 
two billet. 





The following officers hold 
down the top staff billets at 
Headquarters Marine Corps: 


Lieutenant General Wallace M. 
Greene Jr., 52, is now serving as Chief 
of Staff, Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps. A native of Vermont, he was 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy in June, 1930. During WWII, he 
won his first Legion of Merit for the 
Marshall Islands invasion, a second on 
Saipan and Tinian. He has been Com- 
manding General of Parris Island and 
of Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune. 
Prior to his present assignment, he was 
Assistant Chief of Staff (Plans), Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. 

Major General Donald M. Weller, 51, 
is now serving as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1, Headquarters Marine Corps. 
A native of Hartford, Conn., he was 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 
the same class as Gen Greene. A vet- 
eran of Bougainville, Guam and Iwo 
Jima during WWII, he assumed his 
present duties in June, 1958, and was 
promoted to his present rank the fol- 
lowing month. 

Brigadier General James M. Masters 
Sr., 48, is now serving as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2. A native of Ander- 
son, S.C., he was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in June, 1933. 
The general was awarded the Navy 
Cross for extraordinary heroism on 
Okinawa. He assumed his present du- 
ties in September, 1957. 
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Brigadier General Lewis C. Hudson, 
49, is now serving as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-3. Born in Memphis, Tenn., he 
was graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in June, 1931. As a lieutenant 
colonel on Iwo Jima, he was awarded 
the Navy Cross, while commanding the 
2d Battalion, Twenty-fifth Marines. In 
September, 1959, he assumed his pres- 
ent duties. He was promoted to his 
present rank in June, 1956. 

Brigadier General Harvey C. Tschirgi, 
51, is now serving as Assistant Chief of 
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Staff, G-4. Born in Grundy Center, 
Iowa, he was graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in June, 1932. He 
earned the Legion of Merit during 
WWII and again in Korea. He served 
as Commanding General, Landing 
Force Training Unit, Amphibious 
Training Command, at Coronado, 
Calif., before reporting to his present 
assignment. 

Major General Arthur F. Binney, 54, 
is now serving as Director of Aviation. 
A native of Big Rapids, Mich., Maj 
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BGen Fairbourn 


Gen Binney was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in June, 1928. A 
veteran of the Second Nicaraguan 
Campaign, he served in the Pacific dur- 
ing WWII and as Chief of Staff of the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing in Korea. 
Prior to reporting to his present assign- 
ment, he was Commanding General, 
Second MAW, Cherry Point, N. C. 
Major General Thomas G. Ennis, 55, 
is now serving as Inspector General of 
the Marine Corps. Born in Norwalk, 
Conn., he was (continued on page 87) 
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“Man, its touch and go gettin’ out th’ main gate!” “Smart alecky air wing close-air-support Pterodactyl jockey!” 
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“ony Lie é “Just been promoted, hey? Welt we 
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bss \ | in th’ corps called tacking on . 
th’ CHEVRONS!” 2 


“I mean, like don’t you ever draw any girls?” 
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by Edward A. Dieckmann 


The enemy ships were 


alive with scimitars 






RGEANT Mike Bardanes, 
senior noncommissioned of- 
ficer of the Marine Special 
Weapons School’ graduating class, 
rubbed the back of his neck thought- 
fully as he surveyed the 30 men seated 
on the classroom benches. They were 
razzing one another for the most part. 
A few were serious, talking quietly, 
while others were silent, looking out 
across the wide barracks square toward 
headquarters building. 

This was a_e special event. The’ 
Supreme Conrmander himself was com- 
ing to pass out the sergeants warrants 
to the graduating class—the first of its 
kind. The designation on the stiff 
parchment sheets read: Sergeant, Tech- 
nical (Siphonator). 

But the kidding wasn’t natural. The 
men’s voices were a bit too loud, the 
topics disconnected, the sudden bursts 
of laughter too shrill. The situation, 
however, was normal; Sergeant Bar- 
danes was very well aware. This time 
tomorrow many of the young men 
seated before him would undoubtedly 
be dead. So, they were letting down for 
a brief space after six weeks of drill, 
lectures, and the strain of learning about 
the strange weapon they were to use 
for the first time against the determined, 
fanatical, well-equipped enemy. 

Every man in the room knew what 
he was getting into when he volunteered 
for the school. Extremely hazardous 
duty was the way the bulletin board 
notices read. Yet Marines from the 
ships’ detachments and the shore es- 
tablishments had swamped headquarters 
with applications. From the hundreds 
of volunteers 65 were chosen. Of these 
35 had been washed out along the way 
for one reason or another. The survi- 
TURN PAGE 
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TIME FOR SGTS (cont.) 


vors had been detailed, two to each 
one of 15 ships which were to spearhead 
the all-out attack upon the besieging 
enemy fleet at dawn tomorrow. 

Sergeant Bardanes glanced toward 
headquarters. A group of high-ranking 
officers stood outside, resplendent in 
their bright uniforms, sun flashing from 
shining metal. As the sergeant watched, 
the Marine Commandant emerged. The 
group snapped to rigid attention as the 
Supreme Commander, Emperor Con- 
stantine IV, of the East Roman Empire, 
stepped through the doorway. He paused 
a moment to greet the officers and then 
came swinging across the sun-baked 
parade ground, his staff hurrying to 
maintain the pace. 

Sergeant Bardanes’ grinned, and 
nudged PFC Steve Lasicaris, who had 
left his seat to stand beside him. 

“Look at him go,’ Bardanes ex- 
claimed in admiration. ‘That’s how he 
is—makes everybody jump to keep up 
with him in everything he does. What 
a man!” 

“Yeah.” Lasicaris folded his arms 
across his chest. “Remember what he 
said, Sarge, the day he decided to go 
along with that crazy little Syrian 
coot’s idea against the opposition of the 
big brass? How did it go.. .?” 

“My worst mistakes were when I 
doubted my own judgment!” Bardanes 
cut in. “It wasn’t the words so much 
. . . it was the way he said them. 
Remember?” He gave the PFC a slight 
push. “Back to your seat, kid. You'll be 
a sergeant in about five more minutes.” 

It took a little longer than that. The 
youthful emperor handed each man his 
warrant individually with a word or 
two of congratulation. Then he stood 
before the group, fists on hips, and 
grinned at them in comradely fashion. 

“I’ve been right along with you dur- 
ing the past six weeks,” he said sud- 
denly, “so I know how well you’ve 
earned your promotion. I’ve full con- 
fidence that you'll use this new device 
to the very best effect tomorrow.” He 
paused a moment, his keen eyes sweep- 
ing over the relaxed faces of the men. 
And now his tone was deadly serious. 
Each word was like a hard-driven ar- 
row, vigorous and pointed. 

“Never before,” Constantine said, 
“have so many people depended upon 
so few. Not only the freedom from 
slavery of our own countrymen, but the 
fate of all Christian Europe will be in 
your hands tomorrow. You will have 
help, of course. But only you have the 
know-how to operate the weapon whose 
success or failure means so much.” 

Again he paused. “I have one 
more thing to say to you. The ship 
commanders of your special squadron 
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thoroughly understand their mission, 
and the importance of initiative which 
is the very heart and guts of victory. 
They know the art of timing an attack, 
awaiting signals, so as not to waste 
one single ounce of united effort. They'll 
take you to the enemy. Then it’s your 
job.” The emperor hesitated, his face 
relaxed in that friendly smile. 

“Then will be the time for sergeants. 
lll be watching you.” He _ turned 
abruptly and strode from the room. 

There was a scramble after that, as 
the newly made noncommissioned of- 
ficers hurried away to get out of dress 
uniforms and into battle dress, move 
their gear aboard ship and do the 
thousand-and-one other things so im- 
portant at the moment. 

Sergeant Bardanes removed his hel- 
met and grinned at ex-PFC Steve 
Lasicaris. 

“Well, Sarge,” he said, “let’s get the 
lead out and move aboard IMS Impulse, 
eh? What’s on your mind, kid? You 
look like you’re carrying the whole 
navy’s tonnage on your back.” 

Sergeant Lasicaris laughed. ‘No,’ he 
replied. “I was thinking about the 
morning you and I met the fellow we 
called the crazy Syrian coot. They’ve 
named him the angel from heaven now, 
you know—the Bringer of the Flame 
of God.” 

Bardanes remembered quite well 
what had happened just before day- 
break 10 months ago. The short, thin 
man had been so earnest in his de- 
mands. A_ bit wild-eyed in fact. 
Lasicaris, who had post number one at 
the navy yard gate, stood two paces 
behind him and touched his head in 
that age-old gesture indicating that he 
thought the prisoner was off his rocker. 

Mike Bardanes was sergeant of the 
guard that April morning. He agreed 
silently with the sentry’s deduction. To 
the veteran sergeant, who was well- 
read on the subject, the stranger who 
had appeared suddenly out of the 
morning mist looked as if he’d just 
stepped out of a book on mythology. 

A close-cropped, jet-black beard— 
neatly trimmed—encircled a_ thin, 
tanned, face with the deeply set, pierc- 
ing eyes of a fanatic. His upper lip was 
clean-shaven. His nose had been badly 
broken a long time ago and carelessly 
set, leaving a twisted hump just below 
the bridge. When he spoke it was with 
clipped, quick words and he darted his 
head forward in a manner of emphasis, 
reminding the sergeant of an angry 
bird. 

“All I have to say to you, Sergeant, 
is that my information is for the ears 
of your Supreme Commander, alone. 
This much Ill add,” and his eyes nar- 
rowed as he spoke, “the information 
concerns a secret weapon which, if used 
under my supervision, will destroy the 


enemy fleet, defeat their land forces 
besieging this city, and force a bid for 
peace on any terms. Now—pass me on 
to your superiors.” 

“Huh,” Bardanes studied the intense 
little man. “Just like that, eh? You'll 
have to tell me more. What is this 
thing?” He didn’t try to keep derision 
from his tone. 

“I call it the fire from heaven, Ser- 
geant. Suppose we leave it at that?” 

“You don’t look like an angel to 
me.” 

The stranger wore a light blue cloak 
so large for him that its hem dragged 
the ground. His arms, folded tight 
across his chest, held the garment close 
against his body. He was bare-headed, 
the thick black hair plastered to his 
skull and parted carefully in the 
middle. 

“What’s under that sack you’re wear- 
ing?” Bardanes demanded. He stepped 
forward and wrenched the cloak apart. 
Beneath was the uniform of an enemy 
officer. 

The little man jumped back like a 
cat, lurching against PFC Lasicaris, 
who shoved him aside. For a brief 
moment the man glared at the two 
Marines. Then he relaxed suddenly. 

“All right, Sergeant,” he said, a 
mirthless smile appearing for an in- 
stant. “Now you know. I’m a major 
with the forces of Sultan Muaviah. An 
engineer officer. I deserted last night.” 
He nodded toward PFC Lasicaris. “I 
insist that what I have to say, from 
beginning to end, is top secret. May 
we step aside for a moment?” 

Bardanes nodded, motioned the de- 
serter ahead of him out of earshot. 

The man spoke quickly, his eyes 
aglow with inner excitement. His name, 
he said was Callinicus. He was a 
Syrian by birth, impressed into the 
Saracen service 15 years before as an 
architect-engineer specializing in missile 
hurling weapons and fortress construc- 
tion. 

“Outwardly, I renounced Christianity 
as a matter of self-preservation,” he 
continued, “but not in my heart. As I 
said before, I can save the Christian 
world from those infidels out there. I 
alone can stop them. Now will you 
pass me through?” 

Sergeant Bardanes was well-schooled 
by training and experience to deal with 
emergencies. Either this self-confessed 
apostate from the Christian faith—and 
now a deserter from the Moslem enemy 
—with his high-sounding words, was a 
blithering lunatic or the answer to the 
prayers of the hundreds of thousands of 
Constantinople’s inhabitants. Then 
again, the sergeant considered, he could 
be a clever spy—even a suicide-assassin 
with a mission to kill youthful Emperor 
Constantine, whose dynamic fighting 
personality stood practically alone be- 
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tween all Christian Europe and the 
fanatical invaders. This man, peering 
up at him with his deep-set eyes, looked 
good in almost any category. There was 
but one way to handle this. 

“Cover up that uniform,” he ordered 
the deserter, “and keep it covered. 
Lasicaris!” 

The PFC trotted across the interven- 
ing space. 

“Hold this man right here,” Bardanes 
directed him. “Don’t let him talk to 
anyone, and keep your lips buttoned up 
concerning what you've seen and heard. 
I'll rouse a relief for you. When he 
arrives, bring this man to me in the 
guard room.” 

Lasicaris nodded. “I go off watch at 

. .”’ he began but Bardanes cut him 
short. 

“Stay with him. No matter how long 
it is. Understood?” 

Again Lasicaris nodded. Neither he 
nor Bardanes went off duty as sched- 


and stand guard at the door as long 
as he remained inside. That was the 
routine until two months ago when the 
little Syrian entered his laboratory as 
usual. As far as the two Marines ever 
learned he could have been swallowed 
up in one of his retorts. They were 
relieved that night by the Chief of 
Staff himself who informed them that 
their duty was completed and sent them 
back to their barracks forthwith. 

A few days later the new class in 
secret weapons opened in the Lampros 
Arsenal, and navy yard articifers went 
to work on the 15 ships to be equipped 
with the projector for the flame from 
heaven. 

Everything was so hush-hush that 
the class never saw the flame in action. 
Their job was to operate the machinery 
used to deliver it to the enemy, their 
training stressing the importance of 
handling the stuff with extreme care 
because of the terrible effect it could 





uled that morning. In fact, their tour 
of duty lasted for 10 months—every 
minute of it spent with the strange little 
man they nick-named the crazy Syrian 
coot. The two Marines slept in the 
same room with him, ate with him, and 
accompanied him wherever he went as 
combination bodyguards and sentries. 

Major Callinicus, late of the Saracen 
armed forces, was respectful and polite 
in his dealings with the stern, unsmiling, 
man who was the Chief of Staff. He 
was also firmly insistent that he’d talk 
only to the emperor. 

He made his point. He was closeted 
with Constantine IV for over three 
hours one morning, five days following 
his arrival at the navy yard gate. There 
was one break in the long conference— 
when the emperor opened the door and 
sent for Basil Lampros, the head of the 
great munitions works which had sup- 
plied the East Roman Empire with war 
materials for over 100 years. 

From that day forward Callinicus 
lived in the Lampros Arsenal. Sergeant 
Bardanes and PFC Lasicaris would de- 
liver him to his workshop each morning 


produce on board their own ships if 
anything went wrong.... 

Sergeant Bardanes remembered it all. 
He snapped out of his reverie now with 
Lasicaris’ elbow jabbing into his ribs. 

“Going to stay here all day?” 
Lasicaris demanded with a grin. “Hate 
to wake you up, Sarge, but we’ve got 
to be aboard when they deliver the 
ammo. Remember?” 

Their ship, IMS Impulse, was a 
dromon—a strong, very swift vessel, 
with a crew of 300 men. Of these, 200 
were rowers, 60 were Marines, 35 sea- 
men and five officers. Every man 
aboard was an expert in his line. The 
oarsmen had weapons handy in racks 
beside their benches, and were assigned 
to battle stations for boarding opera- 
tions. 

An ammunition truck, under heavy 
guard, was on the dock beside their ship 
when Bardanes and Lasicaris arrived. 
The flame from heaven was unimpres- 
sive stuff—small balls of a putty-like 
material, each ball sealed in a covering 
of wax. The pellets were packed be- 
tween layers of soft, shredded cloth as 


a further protection against breakage 
of the wax sheath, and were stowed in 
wide-mouthed earthenware jars, each 
one containing 20 rounds. 

The men from Lampros Arsenal un- 
loaded four containers and carried them 
aboard where Bardanes and his com- 
rade placed them gently in cushioned 
racks in the projector casemate beneath 
the high forecastle. 

Lasicaris was a bit sarcastic. “It’s a 
wonder they trust us with the stuff, 
Sarge,” he grumbled good-naturedly. 
“I hope those guys live through the rest 
of their delivery. Did you notice how 
they scuttled away from here? Just 
like they were rurming from the plague. 
Any idea what’s in that junk?” 

“The usual incendiary mixture, Steve. 
Sulphur, pine-wood charcoal, pitch, in- 
cense and two, plus two other new 
ingredients known only to that man we 
called the crazy Syrian coot.” 

“He must have a name for them.” 

“He has, Steve, and you’ve heard 
the names mentioned plenty of times,” 
the sergeant replied dryly. “He calls 
them obscure elements, whatever the 
hell that means.” He stepped to the 
long, double-barreled weapon on its 
pedestal mount set up amidships in 
the narrow space and stripped off its 
covering. 

“It’s a beauty!” Lasicaris exclaimed. 
“They’ve fancied it up in comparison 
with the training weapons, huh?” He 
loosened the clamp and swung the 
weapon back and forth through the 
gun-port across the vessel’s bow. 

One barrel had a 2-inch bore with a 
bell-shaped muzzle carved into the head 
of a lion with open, snarling mouth. 
The breech terminated in a _ metal- 
ringed leather hose which disappeared 
through a bronze-ringed hole cut into 
the deck. The other barrel, superim- 
posed upon its companion, had a 3-inch 
bore of polished oak, 18 inches shorter 
than the water-jet barrel. Across the 
breech extended a 6-foot bow of horn 
and wood with a heavy bowstring at- 
tached to a striker-block of bronze. The 
bowstring was drawn into shooting 
position by the siphonator-sergeant who 
pulled it back with a wooden handled 
metal hook. The wax-sheathed pellets 
of the flame from heaven were dropped 
into the firing chamber through a 
small, close-fitting hatch held in place 
by a coiled spring. 

The leather hose from the lower bar- 
rel ran to a powerful siphon on the 
deck below—a pump operated by a 
two-man crew that drew water from 
the sea. In action, a continuous stream 
shot through the water-jet barrel to the 
target. The siphonator-sergeant’s job 
was to operate the upper, cross-bow, 
barrel and to elevate, depress and train 
the weapon on the target. 

It was done (continued on page 77) 
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by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


DEMAND 


Wherever there are Marines stationed throughout 


the world, the chances ord ouipment reached them from, 


or through, the efforts of huge Inventory Control Point 


ASgt R. Oetting (foreground) checked the Console while ASgt J. Johnson fed a new reel of magnetic 
Control Unit of ICP's 29-component “Computer” tape into one of the computer's other components 








Mr. V. Manganaro, Director of the Procurement 
Division, briefed BGen P. R. Tyler (head of table) 






OT EVEN the fact that Phila- 
delphia annually hosts the 
Army-Navy game has been 
able to cool the friendship that has 
flourished between the city and the 
U.S. Marine Corps for nearly 200 years. 
The Corps was born, as everyone 
knows, at Tun Tavern in Philadelphia. 
When, in 1924, it looked like some 
bootleggers and thugs were going to 
turn the staid, old city into one big 
shooting gallery, Marine Major Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler was temporarily 
relieved from active duty by President 
Coolidge and appointed the city’s Di- 
rector of Public Safety. Philadelphia’s 
present mayor is a veteran of two 
World Wars and holds a lieutenant 
colonelcy in the Marine Corps Reserve. 
Today, in addition to three Marine 
Reserve Units, a Recruiting Station 
and eight or nine Sub-Stations, Head- 
quarters of the 4thMCRRD, and the 
Marine Barracks at the Naval Base, 
Philadelphia is also the home of the 
Marine Corps Supply Activity. 

The Supply Activity may be the least 
known and least understood activity in 
the Marine Corps. 

Few Marines outside Philadelphia 
know what the activity’s mission is. 
Most Marines still refer to it as the 
“Clothing Depot,” (its official designa- 
tion up until about five years ago). 
The manufacture of outer garments for 
the Marine Corps and all its sister 
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services is one of the functions of the 
Manufacturing Division. But Manu- 
facturing is only one of seven divisions 
of the activity and its role is no longer 
the main justification for the existence 
of MCSA, Philadelphia. 

Brigadier General Paul R. Tyler, who 
commands the mammoth installation, 
is a no-nonsense, professional supply 
officer who says, “Our main function 
is the ICP.” 

Hearing these strange initials for the 
first time, it’s logical to ask oneself: 
“ICP? ‘I’ might stand for ‘Interplane- 
tary,’ ‘C’ could be ‘Cosmic,’ and ‘P’ 
could be either ‘Project’ or ‘Program.’ ” 

Their true meaning—Inventory Con- 
trol Point—is far less glamorous, much 
more down-to-earth, and practically 
meaningless outside the supply field. 
Yet, somehow, BGen Tyler _ has 
managed to build a bonfire under his 
command with these magic initials. 

The contagious enthusiasm, the al- 
most Cape Canaveral atmosphere, that 
pervades the ICP portion of the ac- 
tivity might be understandable if the 
command were made up entirely of 
supply people who have _ probably 
secretly yearned for years for a dy- 
namic approach to their humdrum 
paperwork. But many of the command 
never have been—and are not now— 
in the supply field. 

How has BGen Tyler managed to 
generate so much hustle? The answer 





and other division directors on the activities of his 
division during a weekly meeting of the ICP staff 


might be that he has convinced his 
troops that they are doing one of the 
most vital jobs in the Corps today. 

No signs plaster the activity’s walls 
to build up morale. But if there were, 
the one most apropos might be, “For 
want of a nail... .” The ICPeople 
seem to understand that not only 
battles, but wars, still can be lost for 
want of a nail. And they are re- 
sponsible for the nails, as well as more 
than 280,000 other items of supply 
throughout the entire Marine Corps. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert R. Weir 
is the Director of Stock Management 
Division. A marathon conversation 
that extended over two days with this 
personable former flyer provided many 
of the answers before the questions 
were asked. 

He, perhaps unconsciously, put his 
finger on the reason everybody in the 
ICP seems to run, rather than walk, 
with his opening remark. “I know,” 
he said, “that all the other divisions 
probably told you that they are the 
most important. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to them. We’re the most impor- 
tant.” 

That point cleared up, he hurried on: 
“You know, don’t you, of course you 
do, that there are only two ICPs in the 
Marine Corps. The other one is at 
Headquarters Marine Corps. They 
handle about 5000 ‘end’ items; we 
handle up around 280,000 ‘‘secondary” 
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Mr. Paul Woyshner, (L) who served 40 years in 
the Corps, chatted with artist, ASgt R. F. Mitchell 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND (cont.) 


items or repair parts. 

“As an example, they procure a new 
rifle for the Corps—an end item. We 
procure, control, and reorder the 50 or 
60 components that make up that rifle. 
When somebody wants a front sight, 
it’s our job—not HQMC’s—to get it 
for them. The simplest way of saying 
it is that it’s our job to keep the bins 
full throughout the Corps.” 

Another way of defining their job is 
to say that they adjust supply to de- 
mand. 

“Okay?” LtCol Weir asked, and then 
continued: “I’m sure you must know 
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While an enlisted "provisioner" spends much of his 
time on the road, negotiating with civilian firms, 


about our Data Processing Division. 
They have electronic accounting ma- 
chines and data processing machines 
which furnish us, among other things, 
information from our big supply cen- 
ters at Albany, Ga., and Barstow, Calif. 
Albany and Barstow have their own 
complexes. For example, Lejeune and 
PI are part of Albany’s complex; 
Pendleton and San Diego come under 
Barstow.” 

A quick note was made that more 
would have to be learned about the 
part electronics plays in the ICP. LtCol 
Weir must have sensed the confusion, 
as he said, “Look at it this way: one 
of the outfits in Camp Lejeune needs 
an electron tube for a piece of elec- 
tronics gear. No outfit in Lejeune has 








Data processing machines have taken over most 
of the clerical work throughout the Supply Activity 


one. They fire in a request to Albany. 
Let’s say Albany doesn’t have any 
either. Albany immediately checks their 
entire complex for that tube, or a 
suitable substitute. Let’s be real far- 
fetched now and say that neither PI, 
nor Quantico, nor anybody’s got one. 

“Albany shoots a request in to us. 
We turn around and ask Barstow to 
check not only their stock but their 
entire complex (which they’d do 
normally, anyway.). If nobody’s got 
one, it’s up to us to procure not just 
the one, but whatever number we de- 
cide is needed to make sure this doesn't 
happen again. The paperwork on that 
job alone would take ten years if we 
did it manually. The machines do the 
work for us.” 


the most time-consuming aspect of his job is the 
paper work which precedes and follows his trips 
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Things were getting a little sticky 
now. Barstow and Albany, whether 
linked electronically or not, seemed a 
long way from Philadelphia. But LtCol 
Weir brought the picture back into 
focus. 

“I’ve got 114 civilians called Stock 
Analysts,” he said. “They handle, on 
an average, about 2500 stock fund 
items apiece. When, figuratively speak- 
ing, either the machines or the panic 
button reminds them we are running 
short (or are out) of something, they’ve 
got to ask themselves several questions. 
They must determine, for example, if 
there is a suitable replacement for the 
missing gizz. If not, where do they get 
a new one? How many will they get 
and how will they distribute it? On 
distribution, incidentally, it works out 
to about 60% to Barstow and 40% to 
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Albany, based on the deployment of 
troops and equipment.” 

There was more, much more that this 
forthright officer had to say. Talking 
to him, one would never guess that, in 
his capable hands, was vested the re- 
sponsibility for upwards of $325 million 
in inventories. 

But now it was time to back up. 
You don’t run into someone every day 
who can translate incredibly compli- 
cated supply procedures into words of 
one syllable. It would be necessary to 
check up on some points before talking 
to the Head of Data Processing Divi- 
sion. 

It was relatively easy to learn that 
the ICP came to Philadelphia in FY 
1958. The roots of the idea go back to 
1945 when an Electronics Cataloging 
Section was established. In July, 1949, 
Electronics Maintenance and Cata- 


More than three centuries of service in the Corps 
are represented by retired Marines J. Laycock, 
R. Crump, C. Horvath, R. Bonsall, W. Waxmundski, 


loging (EMAC) made its appearance. 
Seven years later, in 1956, Inventory 
Management Provisioning and Cata- 
loging (IMPAC) was established. Sup- 
ply people are at last convinced they 
are on the right track—they’re placing 
their bets on ICP out of IMPAC by 
EMAC. 

The idea behind the ICP stems from 
the fact that, during WWII, there were 
monumental snafus in the various sup- 
ply systems. One service was often 
desperate for an item that another, 
without realizing it, had in quantity. 
The big bottleneck was that there was 
no standard method of naming things. 
What was a washer to one man was 
a collar to another and a shim to a 
third. The multi-billion dollar business 
that is the Defense Department finally 
put its foot down and, by the establish- 
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ment of the Federal Catalog System, 
straightened things out. The key to 
the system’s success is the assignment 
of an 11-digit number to every one of 
the theoretically billions of items in the 
various supply systems. 

Dwarfing the Marine Corps’ two 
ICPs are the Army’s 29, the Navy’s 
23, and the Air Force’s 18. But, be- 
cause the Marine Corps is so small by 
comparison, it has the only integrated 
ICP. Control of all Ordnance, Elec- 
tronics, Engineer, Motor Transport, 
Missile and General Supply secondary 
items is maintained under the one roof 
of MCSA, Philadelphia. 

Armed with all this new-found 
knowledge, our next stop was Major 
J. A. Horn and his Data Processing 
Division. The first impression one gets 
of the major is that he is as aloof and 
impersonal as his machines. But, after 


a two-minute verbal exchange, the 
opinion does an about-face. 

“We are concerned here,” he began, 
“with stores, which is the dollar-ac- 
counting for items, and inventory con- 
trol, which is the quantitative account- 
ing for items.” 

He had no sooner uttered the sen- 
tence than it apparently dawned on this 
razor-sharp officer that he was talking 
about two miles over the head of his 
visitor. He grinned and broke the ice 
with, “You know, Sarge, it might help 
a little if I thought you knew what the 
hell I was talking about.” 

He was asked, “Could you talk about 
it like you were describing your job 
to your 12-year-old daughter?” 

“‘Let’s start all over,” he said. “We 
have many different types of electronic 
machines, but our workhorse is our 








el, J. Rainey, C. Haas, J. Monahan, J. 
Cromer, J. Duvall, L. Nicely, W. Gillis, R. Gass, 
and J. Nicholson, all of ICP's Technical Division 


computer. The computer is not, as you 
might think, one machine. It is made 
up of 29 separate components. We 
began renting this mechanical monster 
in March, 1959. One of its functions 
is to turn out Stock Status Reports on 
all items that have showed activity in 
the preceding 30-day period. It takes 
about 192 hours, or eight days, running 
24 hours a day non-stop, for the com- 
puter to turn out this report. If the 
individual SSRs were piled atop each 
other, they would stand 55 feet high. 
“Seven resident engineers from 
Remington Rand are permanently as- 
signed to the computer to perform 
preventive maintenance. Our rental 
contract calls for running the machine 
20 hours a day, three weeks out of 
four, and 24 hours a day for the other 
week of the month.” 
That sounded terrific. In other words, 
TURN PAGE 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND (cont.) 


if somebody got a washer out of one 
of the bins in Camp Lejeune, it would 
register on the machine at Albany and, 
at the same time, on the big computer 
up in Philadelphia? 

“No,” said the major. “That is what 
we hope to ultimately achieve, but we 
are not yet electronically linked up with 
Albany and Barstow. They periodically 
air-mail us electronic tapes showing all 
activity within their complexes and we 
feed this information into our com- 
puter. The whole idea of this electronic 
bird-dogging we do is so Barstow, Al- 
bany and all the activities in their 
complexes will have what they need on 
their shelves and in their bins before 
they know they need it. 

By this time, the picture was be- 
ginning to get clearer. The bins every- 
one was referring to were not in Phila- 
delphia. They were wherever Marines 
are stationed throughout the world. 
Philadelphia finds out when to fill them 
by means of the electronic machines. 
But what do they fill them with? 
From whom do they get the material? 
Who pays for it? Who is responsible 
to see that new items entering the 
system do not duplicate something that 
is already in it? 

The first stop was the Procurement 
Division, the men who control the 
purse strings. It was a great disap- 
pointment not to find all the clerical 
help in the division using bags of 
money for footstools. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles J. Keen, 
tall, bespectacled, soft-voiced, said, 


“It’s our job to purchase everything 
Stock Management Division determines 
must be procured commercially.” 

He went on to explain that only 
about 40% of the items needed are 
procured commercially. The remaining 





A chemist checked the reaction 
of cloth to simulated sunshine 
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60% are procured from other services. 
The Corps either buys from them or 
buys when they buy. As an example 
of the latter, the U.S. Navy has been 
assigned the role of Single Service Pro- 
curement Assignee for hand _ tools. 
Every other service must procure hand 
tools from, or through, the Navy. The 
Air Force procures all photographic 
equipment. The Army has the re- 
sponsibility for paper products. There 
are many other commodity areas which 
are the responsibility of one or the 
other services but they are too numer- 
ous to list in detail. 

“We have to keep our finger on 
things that might wear out on the 
shelves,” said LtCol Keen. “Things 
like rubber bands. And, every now and 
then we find ourselves a little behind 
the times in reordering. Not too long 
ago, we found ourselves in short sup- 
ply of welding face masks. We wrote 
to the manufacturer, describing the item 
right down to the tolerances of the 
rivets and the thickness of the glass. 
The factory replied that they would 
recommend the plastic masks that are 
stamped out in one operation. Ap- 
parently, they hadn’t made the others 
in about 15 years.” 

Procurement has other, seemingly 
unrelated missions. It conducts labora- 
tory analysis such as testing uniform 
material on a Fade-Ometer, which 
simulates sunshine and other machines 
which simulate rain. It also conducts 
tests on selected General Supply items. 
It is the contracting agency for pub- 
licity media and for the services and 
supplies required for the operation of 
the activity. 

“We average about 1000 documents 
a month,” said LtCol Keen. “Naturally, 
the vast majority of our work is done 
with the help of Maj Horn’s Data 
Processing Division. Key punch and 
cardatype machines do about 95% of 
our clerical work on purchase orders.” 


ed 


Cataloging Division’s Head, Mr. 
Louis Rubenstein, the Marine Corps’ 
foremost authority on cataloging, con- 
ducted a whirlwind briefing. ‘We are 
the only cataloging section in the 
Marine Corps,” he began. “Most of 
the big headaches are behind us since 
the setting up of the Federal Catalog 
System. But, suppose we get a brand 
new component in the system. Our first 
question is, ‘What is it?? When we 
figure that out, we name it and give it 
an 11-digit number.” 

Under the FCS, item identification 
consists of the minimum data necessary 
to establish the item’s essential charac- 
teristics and determine whatever it is 
that makes it unique. From these, is 
determined exactly what it is and how 
it can be differentiated from every other 
item of supply used by the Federal 
Government. 

The foundation of item identification 
is the dust-dry process called technical 
research. Surprisingly, only about 
21,600 uniform names have been ap- 
proved. About 36,000 other names 
(generally used by private industry) 
are cross-referenced to the approved 
names. 

The 11-digit Federal Stock Number 
(FSN) that every item bears is broken 
down into two parts. The first four 
digits establish its class, or relationship 
to other items. The remaining seven 
digits are the unit’s Federal Item 
Identification Number (FIIN). Al- 
though the first four numbers may 
change if the item is transferred to a 
different class, the seven-digit FIIN 
number remains the same as long as 
the item remains in the system. Under 
this system, there are 9,999,999 FIINs 
available for use. 

“We also perform technical analysis,” 
he continued, ‘“‘to eliminate those items 
which are either obsolete or no longer 
required or which duplicate other like 
items. A representative from our divi- 





The three gentlemen in civilian jackets, representing an electronics 
manufacturing firm, had come to Philadelphia to discuss their product 
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sion goes along on all provisioning con- 
ferences too.” 

Provisioning conferences? 

To find out what they were, the next 
stop had to be the one most dreaded— 
the Technical Division. Things had al- 
ready gotten more technical than ex- 
pected. What kind of double-talk would 
this division be throwing around? But, 
as has been said, “My life has been filled 
with terrible things—most of which 
never happened,” and Technical Divi- 
sion turned out to be a pleasant sur- 
prise. They are not nearly as stuffy 
as their name sounds. 


The Operations NCO of Technical 
Division, AMSgt Thomas J. Priddy, 
began with, “Provisioning is the key 
word in our division. We provide every- 
thing our number one customer—the 
individual Marine—needs to do his 
job.” 

Technical Division is broken down 
into six branches, each of which is 
staffed by experts within their field. The 
largest percentage of their 51 enlisted 
men are not supply personnel. They are 
sent to TechDiv because of their special 
knowledge of their own field. Technical 
employs 17 former Marines, each of 
whom is a specialist in anything from 
ordnance to missiles. The division’s 
main product is the Repair Parts List 
which must be constantly kept current 
and published to the field. They are 
the only provisioning agency in the 
Marine Corps. 

The indispensable men of the divi- 
sion are the enlisted men and civilians 
who are the ‘“provisioners.” Of them, 
AMSegt Priddy says, ‘There are few, 
if any, jobs in the peacetime Corps 
that compare with the provisioner’s. A 
tremendous amount of responsibility is 
on the shoulders of these enlisted men. 
They are the main link with those 


private industries with which we deal.” ° 


When a contract is let for a new 
piece of, for example, electronics gear, 





Mr. A. Belvedere, who is in charge of the Custom aliens Shop, 


approximately 30-weeks lead time is 
allowed between initial negotiations 
and the delivery date. The provisioner 
attends the pre-provisioning conference 
which is usually held in Philadelphia. 
There, the manufacturer is told what 
the Corps’ requirements will be. He re- 
turns to his factory and submits a 
provisioning list, which the provisioner 
must go over. He recommends, among 
other things, which of the Corps’ five 
echelons of maintenance can repair or 
replace the item’s spare parts, where 
they will be stocked, and whether it is 
consumable or recoverable. 

With a member of the Cataloging 
Division, the provisioner then goes to 
the manufacturing plant for the pro- 
visioning conference. At this conference, 
which can take place anywhere in the 
country, the provisioner goes over the 
actual components and/or drawings 
and makes his decisions. He must draw 
on his personal experience to estimate 
whether a certain component will last 
for the life of the item or if it will have 
to be periodically replaced and, if so, 
how often. 

ASSgt John S. Butt, a provisioner for 
Communications - Electronics Branch, 
says “I have to do quite a lot of 
traveling but, of course, the bulk of my 
work must be done prior to, or after 
returning from, the different confer- 
ences.” 

Five of the activity’s seven divisions, 
then, are in direct support of the In- 
ventory Control Point. The Support 
Division, headed by Lieutenant Colonel 
G. B. Gibson, performs the administra- 
tive, supply and_ service functions 
necessary for the activity’s operation, 
including everything from communica- 
tions to elevator operation. Under Sup- 
port, too, is the Recruiting Publicity 
and Publications Distribution Branch, 
headed up by Captain K. L. Byers. 
Recruiting Publicity is not the colossus 
it once was when giant multi-color 
printing presses covering acres of floor 
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carefully examined a rack of Marine officers’ evening dress jackets 


space printed all the “A” Signs, cards 
and recruiting literature for the Marine 
Corps. The presses have been sold at 
auction and all the work is now done 
by commercial printers. 

But still on hand are Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph J. Capolino, one of the 
Marine Corps’ best-known artists, and 
Mr. Joseph R. Guida. 

After 17 years with the Publicity 
Branch, Mr. Guida numbers his Marine 
friends in the thousands. There is no 
way of estimating how many recruiters 
he has helped by treating every request 
from the field as if it were a priority 
dispatch from the Commandant. His 
twin sons, Ralph and Joe, are former 
Marines. 

The last of the divisions, Manufac- 
turing, operates the Clothing and 
Equipment Factory and a Custom Uni- 
form Shop, run by Mr. Al Belvedere. 

Mr. William J. O’Brien, Head of the 
Planning and Administrative Office of 
Manufacturing Division, said: ‘There 
are two military clothing factories in 
the U.S. The other is the Army 
Quartermaster Depot, located about 10 
city blocks from here. We make 
clothing and equipment for all the serv- 
ices.” 

The factory does not make shoes, 
underwear, socks or frame caps. It 
does make all outer garments worn by 
servicemen. 

“Right now,” he continued, “we are 
producing seven items for the Marine 
Corps, three for the Army and four for 
the Air Force. The Army is the ‘Single 
Manager’ for all clothing and textiles 
so we get most of our orders from 
MCTSA (Military Clothing and Tex- 
tile Supply Agency). MCTSA’s head- 
quarters is at the Army QM Depot. 
They furnish us the basic material, but 
we have to provide buttons, thread, 
linings, etc. We presently employ 1118 
people ‘per diem’ and 60 ‘per annum.’ ” 

The man _ directly responsible to 
BGen Tyler for the coordination of all 
ICP functions is the activity’s Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Colonel Richard D. 
Weber. 

With the exception of Cataloging, all 
the divisions have either a Marine 
officer as the Head, with a high-ranking 
Civil Service employee as the Assistant 
Head, or vice versa. Cataloging has 
no Marines attached to it. 

Approximately 30 of the command’s 
61 officers and around 170 of the ac- 
tivity’s 259 enlisted men are attached to 
the five divisions most directly con- 
cerned with the ICP. 

There’s a thought-provoking slogan 
invented by a union: “If you’ve got it 
—a truck brought it!” It is just as 
true to say that, if a Marine has the 
equipment he needs to do his job, the 
chances are it came from, or through 
the efforts of, Philadelphia’s ICP. END 
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Solving Insolvency 
by AGySgt Ed Barnum 


1X E CAN'T solve all our personnel problems by 
reaching for the manual. Some need personal insight 
and application of the cold hard fact that one and one 
make two, not three or four. 

How many times have you checked over your bank 
account; counted the loot in your pocket and breathed 
a sigh of relief because payday is only a day off? Many 
times, if you are an average Marine. 

But what about the Marines who are not so fortu- 
nate? The Marines who do not pick up the amount of 
money that you do at the pay table. 

How about that newly married corporal in your 
outfit? ,The man everyone patted on the back and made 
jokes with three months ago. Can he stretch $215.17, 
the pay for an average married corporal, from payday 
to payday without outside help? 


If he married a smart girl. . . . If he uses his head 
and doesn’t go into debt. . . . If he knows the value of a 
dollar. . . . Like everything else, the question has a big 


IF attached to it. 

Or will he, and his wife, like most young couples, 
have to learn the hard way that one dollar and one 
dollar make two dollars, no matter how many times you 
count the pennies in the vacation bank. 

After taking out the actual necessities such as housing, 
$60.00, and the payment on the car he owned before 
he was married, $50.00, he has a grand total of $105.00 
to live on. 

“Boy this is great,” he thinks. “That’s more than I 
made as a corporal when I was single.” But the little 
woman “spikes” his dreams in a hurry. She reminds 
him that because the government so kindly pays him 
commuted rations, he can’t eat in the mess hall. 

“So, knock off another $60.00 a month. The two of 
us can eat real good on that amount,” he says. “Still 
got $45.00 to live it up on.” 

Again the “bride” steps into the picture. “How about 
our laundry and dry cleaning, gas for the car, and my 
light-weight coat that was fine in Florida last Winter 
but won’t do against this North Carolina wind?” 

So, after adding up the results of their first heart-to- 
heart talk, John and Mary find themselves just about 
breaking even with their day-to-day expenses. 

About this time in our domestic drama, our newly 
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married couple find a new word in their vocabulary— 
Credit. 

While window shopping for that Winter coat, they 
make the mistake of entering a store and talking to a 
saleslady. 

“Just looking, thank you.” 

“T like it, John.” 

“Our Credit Department is on the second floor.” 

“Enjoy our merchandise while you pay for it. No 
money down and only $9.80 a month. Of course, there 
will be a small interest charge while you pay for the 
coat.” 

A salesman corners Cpl John in the appliance sec- 
tion. 

“How would you and the little lady like to eat free 
for the next year?” he asks. 

Cpl John thinks of the $60.00 a month he pays out 
for groceries and his ears become a radar antenna. 

“How’s that?” he asks. 

The salesman sets the hook a bit deeper. “We 
furnish the food—all you have to do is buy this freezer.” 

John waves to Mary, who has been eyeing the store’s 
vacuum cleaner department. “Come here honey, I think 
we got a deal.” 

“It’s simple, we just buy the freezer and the store 
throws in the chow. Payments only run $42.00 a 
month and we’re putting out 60 bucks a month for 
food now. We can’t go wrong.” 

“Well, John dear, if we can save almost $20.00 a 
month on food, we can afford a vacuum cleaner. We 
need one anyway; the landlady gets so mad when I 
borrow hers.” 

So, after an afternoon of shopping, our young cor- 
poral and his wife now have a new coat, a freezer, 
complete with food, and a vacuum cleaner. They saved 
so much money that they go out for dinner and a night 
on the town. 

They should have stayed at home. 

After a late Sunday breakfast the two happily mar- 
ried youngsters sit down with pad and pencil and figure 
out how much money they saved. 





I rR aie aoa $ 60.00 
ieee lo cia cua is aileteonia eee - 50.00 
DEITY a A ne 42.00 
Vacuum Cleaner .....+.6% ; 8.30 
Maher ate cata le Se epee inte 9.80 

RN ooh sia ee $170.10 
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So now they have monthly bills waiting for them 
amounting to $170.10. They have a cushion fund of 
$44.90 to live on during the month. If his car is in 
good repair, he will be lucky to get by with a double 
sawbuck a month to run it. That drops the “living 
fund” down to 24.90. 

They suddenly find out that their “food plan” does 
not include bread, milk, coffee, fresh vegetables and 
the many other things that people eat every day and 
they will have to make their weekly trip to the com- 
missary. Another $20.00 during the month spent. 

With the total sum of $4.90 in his pocket, John won- 
ders how he can stay in cigarettes until payday. The 
wife wants money for the laundry and dry cleaning. An 
inspection coming up and he needs his other set of 
greens. Needs a haircut too. 

Payday is exactly twelve and one-half days away. 

Now before you say, “He should know better,” or, 
“What has his private life to do with the Marine Corps?” 

. reconsider and ask yourself that same question after 
you have received at least two letters from irate mer- 
chants about a certain “unpaid account.” 

Then I think you will agree that it is the Marine 
Corps’ problem to a much larger degree than we all 
like or want to admit. 

Now, what is the school solution? Tell him to get 
hot and get out of debt? That is just about as smart 
as putting a guard on the chow dump after the mess 
sergeant from the Staff NCO mess has been there. 

The nearest thing to having the answers cribbed and 
on a 3x5 card is to hold formal or informal informa- 
tion sessions on the subject for the organization. We 
have discussions with the chaplain and the doctor, who 
tell the boys the difference between the facts and fic- 
tions of life, so, let’s have a little down-to-earth school 
housin’ on credit and the trouble it can bring to 
Marines. 

In addition, the senior NCOs should be available for 
off-the-cuff bull sessions with the troops—and above 
all, the senior men should be a creditable example of 
financial stability. 

Too few of our men realize the far-reaching conse- 
quences of bad debts on a military career. Such entries 
in a man’s record are bound to have a bad effect on 
future promotions or on chances for independent duty. 
Incidentally, a poor financial risk on independent duty 
is almost as bad as a poor security risk. One bad apple 
stands out a lot more in 20 men, than if there were 
6000 in the same uniform. 

Indebtedness can cost you reenlistments, increase your 
correspondence load and lose enough supervisory man- 
hours to cause an efficiency expert to join Ulcers 
Anonymous. 

A typical lecture could cover simple and compound 
interest, hidden charges, blank contracts, balloon pay- 
ments and bait advertising. By informing the inexperi- 
enced, you just might prevent someone from going off 
the deep end. 

Few people realize that they are, in the long run, 
lowering their standard of living when they consistently 
buy on time payments. Look at it this way. If you 
buy a gold plated gizmatchee for $200.00, with an inter- 
est charge of six percent, you will, according to the 
book, pay the man back a total of $212.00. 





Let us say that you contract to pay off this debt in 
one year, at $17.67 per month. Looks like a fairly 
common transaction so far? Let’s look into it a bit 
further. What about the service charge for financing— 
that’s simple, the man said there wasn’t any. Want to 
bet? Nobody is giving anything away for free, now or 
any time. The service charge is “hidden” in the original 
cost. 

How much would this same gold plated gizmatchee 
cost if you paid cold cash for it? To start with, you 
could probably get a discount from the list price right 
off, but figure just the list price of $200.00. That is 
$12.00 less than if you paid on time. Twelve bucks 
buys a lot of brew when you come to think of it like 
that. < 

If the buyer can’t pay cash for the gizmatchee, and 
he still feels that he must have it, figure it this way. 
How many years did he do without a gold gizmatchee 
entirely or got along with that old copper one—why not 
go one more year without one and put “payments” of 
$16.67 into a savings account? That’s a dollar a month 
less that comes out of the household fund than if you 























were paying installments on it. At the end of the year, 
buy your “dream’s delight” with your cash saving and 
the interest it earned, and it is yours, with no strings 
attached. 

In addition, you have established the healthy habit 
of saving money. It’s a good habit, but most people 
have to practice it a while before becoming proficient in 
the art. 

It isn’t easy to change your way of life from a credit 
basis to a cash basis, but a clear look at some basic 
financial principles as applied to the average Marine’s 
career should convince all but the extremely hard-headed 
ones. 

If you point out a desirable goal to your men, such 
as a college fund for their children or an easier retired 
life for themselves, it will give them something to shoot 
for. 

As a battle plan increases the probability of success 
in combat, so a lifetime financial plan will increase the 
chances that you will all reach your separate goals. 

Like casting bread upon the waters, you will not be 
able to measure your success by means of any known 
yardstick, but any time you help one Marine, you can’t 
avoid helping yourself and this organization you serve. 

END 
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Maj Luther Reedy’s 12th InfBn is solidly 





welded to the Iron City’s future progress 


ee 
E’VE fired up some mari- 


juana in our time, but 
you can’t judge us by 





W 


that!” 

So proclaimed AMSgt Milton Morse, 
a platoon leader in Pittsburgh’s 12th 
Infantry Battalion, USMCR, who, at 
age 55, nonchalantly “guesses” he’s the 
oldest Marine in the unit but strenu- 
ously denies ever having trained Han- 
nibal’s elephants. 

Morse’s statement, however, is cor- 
rect. 

The battalion did “fire up” 
marijuana on one occasion. 

The marijuana incident broke when 
the Iron City’s narcotics squad dis- 
covered two acres of the weed grow- 
ing just across the river from down- 
town. The find sprouted problems. 
Cut the It would grow 
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some 


field over? 


back. Pull up each stalk by the roots? 
Unfeasible. Clearly, the acreage should 
be burned, but the fire would have to 
be powerfully concentrated in order to 
completely destroy the crop. 
Pittsburgh Reservists, toting flame 
throwers, napalmed into $250,000 worth 
of kick-weed and demolished forever 
the illusions of any would be users. 
When viewed from the heights of 
Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh looks like 
a well-planned erector set assembled by 
a bridge-happy genius. It was once 
considered Soottown, USA. Today, 
however, it is the “Renaissance City of 
America,” a phrase coined by the 
Chamber of Commerce to describe an 
extensive redevelopment campaign. 
Geographically, Pittsburgh is a con- 
tradiction. The civic center is located 
on a point formed when the Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny, tired of being mis- 








by AGySgt Mel Jones 


Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


pronounced on their riverbed journeys, 
joined together to start the pronounce- 
able Ohio River. Thus downtown Pitts- 
burgh is a narrow low-lying strip 
flanked by water. However, less than 
a mile away, you can’t see the business 
area because of intervening mountains! 

This contrast of ridge- and water- 
lines was, simultaneously, the economic 
lifeline and the curse of Iron City. The 
rivers supplied needed power and 
transportation. And nearby mountains 
provided the fodder swallowed by a 
multitude of steel mills. Yet the same 
rivers, at one time, immersed the busi- 
ness area in 14 feet of water! And 
the combined force of surrounding 
water and mountains presented mam- 
moth transportation and communica- 
tions problems. Add to this a blanket 
of black smoke so thick the streetlights 
were turned on at noon and you have 
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a city of head-shaking citizens. 

Right after World War II, Pitts- 
burgh began booting itself out of its 
lethargy. Three billion bucks were 
tabbed for redevelopment. New bridges 
went up. Old buildings came down. 
And a group in Washington cam- 
paigned for flood control projects. 

City fathers whipped the smoke prob- 
lem by restrictions on coal burners. 
Hard-hitting city and county legisla- 
tion has reduced smoke pall by 90 per- 
cent! 

At present, eight dams protect the 
city and Upper Ohio Valley, reducing 
the flood crest by 10 feet. 

Additional bridges are still under 
construction. When two new spans at 
the Golden Triangle are finished, Pitts- 
burgh will have a maintenance roster of 
157 bridges! This led to one visitor’s 
observation: “I wonder if this city ex- 
ports steel; it must be hard put to meet 
the local bridge demand.” 

With these advances, coupled with 
reconstruction of the Point (downtown 
area), Pittsburgh is transforming from 
ugly-duckling status to buffed diamond 
brilliance. It is the “Renaissance City 
of America.” 

The Marine Corps Reserve moved 
into this area of progress and produc- 
tion in 1948, when former Marines 
agreed it was their civic responsibility 
to add the Corps to the redevelopment 
program. 

With the aid of local recruiters, ““D” 
Company, 21st Infantry Battalion, 
USMCR, was formed to begin a 
nomadic existence. At first, meetings 
were held in the Old Post Office Build- 
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AMSgt Ray Lape read orders of the day at a battalion muster held 


The Reservists share Pittsburgh's multi-million-dollar training center. 








It provides ample classroom space; drill is held on a nearby campus 


ing. When the Army requisitioned the 
area, a local armory was utilized until 
the National Guard needed the space. 
The Marines then progressively met in 
a series of college classrooms, a mem- 
orial hall, a set of fair ground build- 
ings and finally came to rest in a Naval 
Training Center. 

During its second Summer camp, in 
1950, ‘“D’’ Company was, first, con- 
gratulated on setting a new small arms 
range record and, second, notified that 
it would be activated for the Korean 
crisis. 

Pittsburgh’s pride glowed when the 
unit assembled for debarkation on the 





in the drill hall. He is Reserve sergeant major of the 12th Battalion 


afternoon of September 6, 1950. The 
mayor and chairman of county com- 
missioners headed a farewell party. 

But, ingrained humor flared in a 
man who was left behind. AMSgt 
Morse, a bulky man whose features re- 
semble a battered coastline and whose 
language is as salty, recalls: “After 
the unit left I packed and stood ready. 
Then I got the telegram. We were 
winning the war over there so they 
didn’t need me. But why did they send 
the telegram collect?” 

Morse was on hand, though, when 
the company was redesignated the 12th 
Infantry Battalion in early 1952. His 
experience, and that of returning Kor- 
ean combat veterans, became a valu- 
able nucleus as the manning level shot 
up to 277 Reservists. 

Today, the battalion is in another 
state of flux. It recently shifted to the 
“M”’ series of organization, integrating 
the weapons company into H&S. Ad- 
ministratively, the change-over slid 
neatly into gear. Its tactical application 
will await the next field problem. 

And that, as far as Pittsburgh Re- 
servists are concerned, is the 10-foot 
hurdle on the cinder path. 

The battalion’s present training site 
is a multi-million dollar center located 
in the Oakland section of Pittsburgh. 
It has many things in its favor: loca- 
tion, adequate classrooms and a facade 
that looks great on a color postcard. 
But, the Sunday-come-to-meetin’ Ma- 
rines yelp, “We have no room to 
maneuver!” 

Built primarily for Naval use, the 
drill hall is barely large enough to hold 
muster assemblies. Battalion-strength 
routine drill is impossible in the drill 
hall. This has been by-passed some- 
what with outdoor drill periods, utiliz- 
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PITTSBURGH (cont.) 


ing ground borrowed from Allegheny 
County or a nearby college. Field 
problems are held at Connellsville, Pa., 
50 miles away, on ground belonging 
to a Marine Reserve howitzer battery. 

Captain Joseph P. Gear, the bat- 
talion’s assistant I-I, told us, “Our 
present site, while modern, offers little 
except continual classroom work. But 
40 percent of the unit is composed of 
six-month Reservists. They have re- 
cently returned from six months of in- 
tense activity at Parris Island and 
Camp Lejeune. If we don’t sustain this 
activity, we not only lose the man’s 
interest, but he will keep. getting 
rustier in field work.” 

In typical Pittsburgh fashion, some- 
thing is being done about it. Plans are 
being discussed for relocating at the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport, which 
offers plenty of building space and 
enough adjoining boondock area to tire 
the heartiest field Marine. 

Researching the movement are Lieut- 
enant Colonel James A. Apffel, the In- 
spector-Instructor, and Major Luther 
A. Reedy, battalion commanding offi- 
cer. 

LtCol Apffel reported to Pittsburgh 
with 22 years of wide-range experience. 
He served his first Corps hitch from 
1934-38, then accepted a discharge to 
work in his father’s jewelry business. 
After Pearl Harbor he reenlisted . 
and found himself back in boot camp 
in San Diego. A week later, however, 
he graduated to drill instructor and 


then a month later, to officers’ training 
school. 





nomenclature 


met 


ASSgt William Noll (R) gave machine gun 
lecture to PFC Glenn Lasko 


Designated an anti-tank officer, he 
spent 34 months in the Pacific, travel- 
ing the well-known Guadalcanal-Sai- 
pan-Tinian-Okinawa route. His next 
combat assignment was Korea, where 
he was first a battalion (1-7) then 
regimental (Seventh Marines) opera- 
tions officer. 

Prior to his I-I assignment, LtCol 
Apffel headed a battalion—the Ist Bn., 
Second Marines, in Lejeune’s Second 
Division. He finds, however, little 
similarity between a line and Reserve 
infantry battalion. 

“A Regular Marine,” he explained, 
“works at his job daily; the routine be- 
comes habit. On the other hand, a 
Reservist’s primary concern is with 
his means of social support, his civilian 
job. And his greatest difficulty is effi- 
ciently maintaining his battalion billet 
when he is actually in training only 
two or three days a month.” 

In order to maintain that billet effi- 
ciency and promote continuity between 
meetings, the colonel has assigned each 
I-I staff member as a liaison NCO in 
his own field. Thus, the sergeant major 
becomes a sort of advisor to the Re- 
serve adjutant section, the infantry 
chief to the operations section, etc. 

The I-I’s Reserve counterpart is Maj 
Reedy, battalion commanding officer, 
a congenial giant who worked his way 
to the top. 

He began his civilian career as a 
newspaper carrier in Ohio, then worked 
through every circulation department a 
paper can carry. He was successively 
mailing room foreman, suburban cir- 
culation manager and city circulation 
manager of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Daily News. He then transferred to 
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AGySgt Leo Meyer, a chemist in civilian life, is a Ist sergeant 
with the battalion. He briefed ACpl E. Dubis (R) on clerical duties 





Florida to become assistant circulation 
manager of Miami’s Daily. News, and 
later held the same position in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Today, he’s the circulation manager 


of Fittsburgh’s 275,000-reader Post- 
Gazeite. 
Mej Reedy entered the Corps in 


1942 as a private. He was discharged 
in 1946 as a captain. During the four 
years he served variously as an air- 
ground officer, platoon leader and 
comptrolling officer in the Pacific. 

He has been with the 12th Battalion 
since 1953, once again advancing from 
commanding officer of weapons’ com- 
pany to the desk of battalion CO. 

1lstSgt Ralph Davies is the I-I ser- 
geant major. AMSgt Ray Lape is the 
top enlisted man in the Reserve unit. 
Although 1stSgt Davies and_ his 
records were attending sergeants major 
school at Parris Island when this ma- 
terial was being researched, his career 
is probably well-capsuled in the com- 
ment of one of his men: “... a good 
administrator and a damned fine troop 
handler.” He is also active in civic life, 
belonging to the Toastmasters’ Associa- 
tion and the Garden City Community 
Association. 

AMSgt Lape is about five-foot-six 
and weighs 120 pounds in wet combat 
gear, but his men consider him at least 
a dozen feet high. There are two reasons 
for this. First, he runs a “tight” out- 


fit. He knows his Marine Corps and is 
determined his men will understand it 
too. And second, he was post intra- 
mural boxing champ at Quantico in 
1951 and the Hawaiian area flyweight 
champion in 1952. He coaches the bat- 
talion boxing team. 
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When the Pittsburgh narcotics bureau discovered 
$250,000 worth of marijuana sprouting downtown, 


AMSet Lape, though he never 
audibly admits it, realizes that his 
troops have a higher than usual intel- 
ligence average. The four major 
colleges located nearby, may have 
something to do with it. For example: 

ASSgt Raymond King is the bat- 
talion’s recruiting sergeant. Civilian- 





wise, he’s assistant dean of men at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

ASSgt Chester Drozynski, supply 
sergeant, is an air pollution health in- 
spector in the city. 

AGySgt Leo Meyer is first sergeant 
of H&S Company. Outside occupation: 
chemist. 
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ASSgt Raymond King recruited Pittsburgh youths into the six-month 
program, He is an assistant dean of men at University of Pittsburgh 





Photo by Pittsburgh Press 


the Iron City Reserve unit volunteered to napalm 
the two-acre field of "kick weed" out of existence 


AGySgt James Delahanty serves as 
weapons instructor during weekend 
meetings. His ,daily job is art director 
of Crucible Steel. 

And ACp! Arthur Boyle, who DIs the 
battalion’s recruits, is presently study- 
ing to be a steel salesman. He should 
have no_ difficulty. He was just 
graduated from Notre Dame. 

This IQ list could extend into the 
next story. In the officer ranks are 
insurance brokers, a research analyst 
and a man who teaches theology at a 
local seminary. 

The latter is Lieutenant Commander 
James Walther, the unit’s chaplain, who 
was instrumental in organizing Catholic 
and Protestant services for every meet- 
ing, a necessity now that the battalion 
musters on Sundays. 

Complimenting the intelligence level, 
members of both the battalion and I-I 
staffs are intensely civic-minded about 
their civic-conscious city. Blood 
donations, charity aid and local fra- 
ternal organizations are never neglected 
by the unit. 

Socially, militarily and civically, the 
city and the 12th Infantry Battalion are 
well suited to each other. Both are 
progressive without being revolu- 
tionary, determined without appearing 
bull-headed. 

Both are uniquely Pittsburgh, Pa. 

END 
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LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


DIVISIONS E and F 


(Awarded Annually Only) 
1 November 1958 — 31 October 1959 


HIGH RIFLE 
Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, $100.00, Gold Meda! and Certificate 





DIVISION F DIVISION E 
OFFICER ORGANIZED RESERVISTS ENLISTED ORGANIZED RESERVISTS 
(B Course) (B Course) 
245 Capt Donald M. Jacobson 246 SSgt William H. Perry 
3dEngBn, Portland, Ore. 4th155mmHowBitry, Raleigh, N.C. 
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DIVISION E DIVISION F 
ENLISTED ORGANIZED OFFICERS ORGANIZED 
RESERVE RESERVE 
(B COURSE) (B COURSE) 


SECOND PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, $75.00, Silver Medal and Certificate 


245 ASSgt Benny B. Leazer 244 Capt Frank W. Smith 
4th155mmHowBtry, Raleigh, N.C. IstinfCo, Burlington, Vt. 


THIRD PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M12 Field Gun, $60.00, First Bronze Medal and Certificate 


244 Cpl William R. Stemmlier 242 Capt Joseph D. Eddlemon 
7thAutoWpnsBtry, Connellsville, Pa. 6thEngCo, Knoxville, Tenn. 


FOURTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M94 30-30 Carbine, $40.00, Second Bronze Medal and Certificate 


244 Pfc Ronald L. Younger 241 Capt Kenneth N. Harrell 
4th155mmHowBiry, Raleigh, N.C. IstReconBn, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


FIFTH PLACE WINNERS 
Winchester M75 22 "Sporter" w/sling, $30.00, Third Bronze Medal and Certificate 


244 ASSgt John W. Larson 239 IstLt Carl V. Venters Jr. 
30thinfCo, Ottumwa, lowa 4th155mmHowBtry, Raleigh, N.C. 
BRONZE MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE WINNERS ° 
243 Pfc Ronald F. Regan 239 IstLt Robert J. Patrick 
15thRifieCo, Seal Beach, Calif. 66thinfCo, Yakima, Wash. 
243 Pfc Richard S. Lovejoy 239 IstLt Lynn H. Glenney 
éthAutoWpnsBtry, Spokane, Wash, 13thRifieCo, Santa Monica, Calif. 
243 SSgt Bryan E. Kriegel 239 IstLt Steve E. Richardson 
IstReconBn, Corpus Christi, Tex. 4thinfBn, New Orleans, La. 


WINNERS OF LEATHERNECK CERTIFICATES 


242 ACpi William P. Watson 238 IstLt Pieter VanVolkenburgh 
16thRifieCo, Wilmington, Del. 70thInfCo, Hartford, Conn. 

242 Pfc Richard S. Larson ; 238 Capt William P. Grimes 
26thRifieCo, Minneapolis, Minn. 4thinfCo, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

241 ASgt Edward F. Chenoweth 238 IstLt Waiter A. Robbins 
4th155mmHowBtry, Raleigh, N.C. 7th75AAAGunBtry, Pasadena, Calif. 
241 ACpi Clyde J. Houston 238 Capt Robert G. Raabe 
6th75mmAAABtry, New Castle, Pa. 3dSupCo, Tucson, Ariz. 

241 ACpi Lexie P. Askew Jr. 237 Capt Ralph F. Clement 
1st105mmHowBtry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 2dAutoFieldMaintCo, New Haven, Conn. 
241 ASSgt Herbert R. Carlson 236 IstLt James L. Strickland 
5thSupCo, Huntington, N.Y. IstAmphTracCo, Mobile, Ala. 

241 Pfc Owen Dahmer 236 Capt Robert B. Cubley 
Ist15S5mmGunBtry, Denver, Colo. 3dSupCo, Tucson, Ariz. 

241 Pfc George E. Mader 236 Capt James H. Costeira 
8th75mmAAABtry, Great Falls, Mont. IstComSptBn, Fort Schuyler, N.Y. 
241 Sgt Richard J. Daffron 236 IstLt Thomas C. Ricci 
IstEngBn, Baltimore, Md. 2d155mmHowBn, Providence, R.I. 
241 AGySgt Raymond W. Kelley 235 CWO Milton G. Klipfel 
6th75mmAAABtry, New Castle, Pa. 4thSupCo, Stockton, Calif. 











nce a Marine... 


ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
FE cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


Col Thomas R. Wert 


NE of the most exclusive clubs 

in the Marine Corps lost a 
charter member in January, when 
Colonel Thomas R. Wert, USMCR, 
retired at Headquarters Marine 
Corps. He was one of the few Ma- 
rines still in uniform who wore the 
French Fourragere originally pre- 
sented to the Sixth Marines more 
than 40 years ago. 

Col Wert, who was head of Liai- 
son and Information Branch, Divi- 
sion of Reserve, has been in and out 
of his Marine uniform since May, 
1917, when he enlisted from the 
campus of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

He decided to become a pilot in 
the embryo Army Air Service soon 
after war was declared in April, 
1917, but, fortunately for the Corps, 
his age was against him. Pilots had 
to be at least 21, he recalled. “I 
guess nobody back home in Chatta- 
nooga was surprised when they 
heard I was at Parris Island. That 
recruiter convinced me that the Ma- 
rine Corps was the only real outfit 
we had.” 

About the only similarity between 
Parris Island then and now is the 
location, Col Wert recalls. World 
War I recruits learned the Marine 
way from some hard-bitten profes- 
sionals who valued discipline and a 
steady trigger finger above all else. 
“We caught on real fast!” 

In 1918, Sgt T. R. Wert landed in 
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Photo by SSgt Russell W. Savatt Jr. 


Former head of the Liaison Branch, Division of Reserve, HQMC, 
Col Thomas Wert, holder of the French Fourragere, enlisted in 1917 


France as a member of the 79th 
Company, 2d Battalion, Sixth Ma- 
rines. His battalion commander was 
Major Thomas Holcomb. First 
Lieutenant Clifton B. Cates was a 
platoon leader. 

Baptism of fire for the battalion 


came two months later, at Verdun. 
When the smoke had cleared, Sgt 
Wert had earned the opportunity to 
attend officer training. 

He was a first lieutenant on Sep- 
tember 15, 1918, when his luck ran 
out. The place: St. Mihiel. “It was 
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the last day of the drive. We were 
caught in a machine gun crossfire.” 
He was hit while en route from one 
shell hole to another. 

He later was cited for gallantry 
in the St. Mihiel Offensive, and was 
awarded the Silver Star when it was 
authorized some years later. 

From January to July 1919— 
after spending four months in a 
base hospital—he was with the bat- 
talion on occupation duty in Ger- 
many. In August, he hung up his 
uniform and returned to college. 
“After all, that was the war to end 
war,” he noted. 

But others had different plans. In 
December, 1941, the former lieu- 
tenant wrote to his wartime bat- 
talion commander, then Major 
General Commandant, requesting 
active duty. Two months later, as a 
Reserve captain, he was stationed at 
Quantico with Amphibious Forces 
Atlantic: Fleet. Chief of Staff was 
Colonel Graves B. Erskine, USMC. 

The next four years saw Wert 
island-hopping with the Fifth 
Amphib Corps, AFAF’s sprawling 
offspring. Among his ports of call: 
Saipan and Iwo Jima. “If there’s 
any distinction to it, I was the last 
Marine off Iwo,” he chuckled. “The 
Army had relieved us, and I was 
busy keeping tabs on troops and 
gear. As a result, I barely made our 
last Mike Boat from the beach.” 

He won the Bronze Star with “V” 
during the Iwo operation. 

When he again hung up his uni- 
form, in February, 1946, Wert de- 
cided to stay with the Reserve pro- 
gram. Assigned to inactive duty 
with the Marine Reserve, he was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in 
1947, and the following year he took 
command of Chattanooga’s “B” 
Battery, 4th 155-mm. Howitzer 
Battalion, USMCR. When his 
troops were mobilized during the 
Korean Conflict, he led the way to 
Camp Pendleton. 

“They must have thought those 
hills in Korea were too steep,” Col 
Wert grinned. For his first 18 
months back on active duty, he 
served with Pendleton’s Training 
and Replacement Command. In 
April, 1952, he was ordered to ex- 
tended active duty with the Reserve 
program at Headquarters. 

Since then, Col Wert has become 
a recognized expert on Reserve mat- 
ters. His counseling and advice have 
been sought by Regular and Reserv- 


ist alike. “If Col Wert doesn’t know 
the answer, then there isn’t any,” 
was their unwritten endorsement to 
his qualifications. 

Col and Mrs. Wert have returned 
to Chattanooga, where he plans on 
“staying busy.” 

AMSgt William A. Daum 


Placed on Retired List (20 Years) 


COWLES, Charles H. LtCol 
BROWN, Woodrow W. Maj 
COYNE, Richard J. Ma} 
HEACOX, William J. Maj 
HENRY, Robert A. Maj 
CORMIER, Clifton J. Capt 
HARE, Casper P. Capt 
ae a at A. Capt 

YERS, Kenneth Cwo-4 
LIVINGSTON. "Ey Ww. Ccwo-3 


Placed on Disability Retired List 


GRAYSON, Nat Maj 
COLE, Philip J. Capt 
JONES, Robert T. Capt 
ROBBINS, JR., Laurence B. Capt 
NORDBY, Robert P. IstLt 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 
E8 
DEIBERT, Howard L. 223228 0398 


E7 
JOHNSON, Wallace R. 208775 3349 


Transferred to 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


E9 
FOY, Lonnie D. 275515 9999 
LUSK, Glenn W. 257362 9999 

E8 
BOYER, Richard W. 276415 0398 
BROCK, Reid E. 279233 0398 
CADE, George F. 262274 0398 
CHITTUM, Sercket M. 251523 0398 
GOODE, Sh elby S. 275122 6498 
HEIDT, Frank J. 245462 2131 

E7 
BARBER, Clyde A. 279199 6413 
BARKSDALE, Roy 284028 6413 
BEAMAN, Herold R. 277445 6413 
BEREZNIAK, Bruno C. 248319 4611 
BROWN, John B. 274309 3537 
CARRUBA, Santo J. 277078 3516 
COKER, William C. 274051 3421 
CONWAY, Alexander C. 265077 3421 


DEEDRICK, Warren W. 253310 0369 


DELANEY, Ivan H. 275944 6413 
ECK, Donald L. 281800 0369 
GODBEE, Herbert G. 284557 1169 
GOWIN, William E. 284340 0369 
GRADY, Melvin H. 283751 3141 
GUSTAFSON, Clarence P. 270355 0141 
IMBURGIA, Anthony L. 277967 3049 
KADJA, Mike P. 271539 1811 
KLISIEWICZ, Edward R. 277301 6632 
LEWIS JR., Thomas S. 265010 6413 
MAPLES, Clifford B. 278692 0761 
MAPLES, Roy D. 284677 0141 
MUN DAY, Jesse L. 267622 3049 
PIGEON, Armand R. 275328 6412 
PITTMAN, DeVaughn 237992 2741 
ROBERTSON, James L. 273009 0369 
ROWE, Arthur W. 273395 7113 
SMITH, Ralph E. 272244 0369 
TALBOTT, Thomas C. 277544 6413 
TAYLOR, Clinton T. 252927 3516 
THOMPSON, James R. 279401 2181 
TYMENSKY, Leo B. 276101 0369 
WADDLE, Mac L. 277134 3421 
WAGNER, Alfred R. 275874 O11 
WHATLEY, Edward H. 278082 1833 
ZACHRITZ, Charles W- 277657 3051 
E6 
ALLEY, Arthur J. 275662 3049 
BR ADY, James M. 220222 4131 
BREEDEN, Robert E. 284014 3141 
CAKE, Anthony D. 283983 5543 
CHOATE, John E. 262157 3371 
CHRUSCIEL, Walter 278454 3371 
DEL GATTO, Dominick T. 263219 3516 
GUY, Paul F. 266408 9915 
KERSLAKE, Billy F. 276325 3516 
KOBELKA, Peter 266839 0369 
KOEPFER, Robert J. 251036 2771 
O'NEAL, Woodrow 260902 0369 
VANCIL, Woodrow W. 319484 3516 
ES 
DANGERFIELD, John M. 283490 3531 
OWEN, Jack 261824 3041 
E4 
TAFT, Henry W. 248861 3361 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


E7 
LAMBERT, Coleman S. 296128 3051 
LETSON, William R. 273989 3061 
MITCHELL, Thomas E. 274580 0141 
REYES, Donald B. 277255 3071° 
E6 
COZZI, Vincent A. 580520 5711 
GALLAGHER, Francis J. 650169 0848 
NETZEL, Norbert A. 1021512 0141 
SHOOP, William |. M. 871307 7113 
THOMAS, Robert L. 955577 2511 
E5 
MOORE, Lawrence H. 1091975 0360 
PIGOTT, William E. 868454 2131 
TABISOLA, Emiliano J. 1267980 0369 














"One of my own dogs, Sir. I've trained 
him to point the enemy!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 


Leatherneck will continue to print 
constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 





and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 
If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would re- 
move all records pertaining to courts- 
martial for non-felonious offenses 
from the Marine’s permanent file at 
the end of the enlistment during which 
the courts-martial occurred. These 
records would then be placed in a 
permanent general file for certain ad- 
ministrative necessities that may arise. 

At present, non-criminal misde- 
meanors remain in the Marine’s file 
where they undoubtedly damage the 
individual’s chances for promotion 
within the staff noncommissioned of- 
ficer grades and the selection to war- 
rant officer or commissioned rank. 

Lesser offenses of a non-felonious 
nature must be punished but once the 
sentence of the court has been pro- 
nounced and executed, the Marine is 
considered to have paid his debt. But 
as long as a record remains for pro- 
motion or selection boards to see, the 
Marine is going to pay over and over 
again for a debt that has been satis- 
fied long ago. 

AGySgt Maurice Corbett 
623170 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
solve the problem of the Marine 
Corps emblem and the USMC stencil 
which tend off, or fade 
beyond recognition, when worn on 
our present utility coats. 

I would solve this problem by noti- 
fying the manufacturers to use a type 
of ink or paint that would not fade. 

I have seen many Marines fall out 
for inspection with no Marine Corps 
emblem or USMC stencil on the 
utility coat—and when we buy this 
garment, we would like to have it 
last for a long time, like the old 
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to come 





dungarees the Corps used to have. 

The problem of the emblem and 
the stencil occurs on our present-day 
utility coat after it has been washed 
three or four times. 

All U. S. Marine Corps posters 
which show Marines in utility cloth- 
ing depict the emblem and the stencil 
very distinctly, so let’s keep it that 
WH is 


AMSgt Serafino Guido 
278229 





Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 


direct that the boxes on the Indi- 
vidual Record Card be realigned so 
that the information could be more 
readily transcribed from the Service 
Record. 

As the card is now set up, it is 
necessary to extract the information 
used in filling it out from the different 
pages of the Service Record, not in 
chronological order, necessitating a 


constant switch from different pages 
of the book. Since the boxes on the 
IRC are of the same size, for the most 
part, by rearranging the items to be 
filled in so that they follow the 
chronological arrangement used in the 
Service Record, it would eliminate the 
necessity of turning the pages of the 
Service Record back and forth, there- 
by making it easier for the person fill- 
ing out the card to transcribe the in- 
formation, thus saving time. 


Maj Austin C. FitzGerald 
029225 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would es- 
tablish an inspection team for ship’s 
detachments. This team would con- 
sist of a major and a first sergeant. 
The team would operate out of the 
Inspector General’s office and tour 
all ships having Marine detachments 
in both fleets. 

Because of procedures peculiar to 
each ship, a detachment can grow 
apart from the Marine Corps in cer- 
tain areas. In most cases it is through 
no fault of the Marines. Also, be- 
cause of deployment schedules, the 
U. S. mail is unable to keep the de- 
tachment supplied with up-to-date 
files, uniform regulations, information 
on officer procurement programs, etc. 
An inspection team would provide the 
common denominator so necessary to 
isolated units. 

This team would spend two or three 
days with each detachment. All files 
would be checked, the training 
schedule would be monitored, and 
equipment and personnel inspections 
would be conducted. In this manner 
the detachment commander would re- 
alize the satisfaction of presenting his 
Marines for a “Marine inspection,” 
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and at the same time the inspectors 

would provide the detachment with a 

current picture of regulations and 
policy. 

Capt Roger H. Barnard 

052696 


Dear Sir: 

The List of Marine Corps Activi- 
ties, Publications Allowances and Dis- 
tribution (NAVMC -— 1090-ADM 
(Rev)) prescribes allowance of pub- 
lications for all units of the Marine 
Corps based, insofar as practicable, 
on a “need to know” basis by Head- 
quarters sponsors in conjunction with 
the requirements of the individual 
command. 

Although the present publications 
requirements may be considered ade- 
quate, I feel they are somewhat un- 
realistic and superfluous to actual re- 
quirements of many commands. The 
Manual for Field Musics, Meat Hand- 
book of the U. S. Navy, U. S. Navy 
Uniform Regulations and U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Recipe Manual, publica- 
tions that companies/batteries are re- 
guired to maintain, are examples to 
support this conclusion. These pub- 
lications are removed from the shelf 
at company /battery level only when 
changes are required to be entered or 
to satisfy the request of an admin- 
istrative inspection team. Possible 
justification for these publications 


exists only in headquarters and serv- 
ice units and at battalion level or 
above, but not in firing batteries or 
rifle companies. 





If I were Commandant, in addition 
to the invitation for recommended 
changes contained in the List of Ma- 
rine Corps Activities, Publications 
and Allowances, I would direct that 
a review of publication requirements 


be conducted by all commanding of- 
ficers and those publications deter- 
mined to be non-essential be reported 
to Headquarters, Marine Corps for 
further evaluation. This would result 
in a requirement for publications that 
would prove more compatible to ac- 
tual “need to know,” based on the ex- 
perience and viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual units. 

To accept requirements established 
by higher headquarters without rec- 
ommendation, ignoring knowledge ob- 
tained through experience at the unit 
level and to publications 
that are serving no useful purpose 


maintain 


other than denying inspection teams 
to discover errors is not advantageous 
to the Marine Corps. 


ASSgt Floyd C. Richards 
1094066 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
consider the possibility of setting up 
an Enlisted Instructor School, the 
graduates of which would be assigned 
to various Marine bases as full-time 
instructors on general military and in- 
formation subjects. 

These instructors would be used 
by various units in their regularly 
scheduled classes. NCOs attending 
this school would be volunteers, have 
natural teaching ability, or even more 
important, a sincere desire to instruct. 

Under the present system of “Who 
can we capture to instruct next week?” 
it happens all too often that a class 
receives a five-minute introduction to 
a 45-minute pre-World War II train- 
ing film. The instructor has either not 
had sufficient time to prepare or else 
he has a genuine lack of enthusiasm 
for standing in front of a class. 

Expecting to be called upon to in- 
struct once you make SNCO is ac- 
cepted. Any theory that along with 
the SNCO warrant automatically 
goes the ability to teach cannot be 
valid. Some men cannot teach; others 
can. Ordering a man to instruct as- 
sures only one thing—he’ll be there. 
What he accomplishes is something 
else. A poor period of instruction is 
often worse than none at all. 

I would have a survey made to 
determine how many NCOs would be 
interested in full-time instructing. 
Naturally, there would be limitations 
as to eligibility with certain critical 
MOSs excluded. 

The annual Technique of Instruc- 
tion competition proves that there are 
many outstanding, or potentially out- 


standing, instructors throughout the 
Corps. 

If regularly scheduled periods of 
instruction are to be productive, well- 
trained, competent 
essential. 


instructors are 


AGySgt John F. McAllister 
489619 





Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
revise the Marine Corps Directives 
System to the’ extent that it would be 
the prerogative of the commanding 
officer to dispose of filing directives 
which are not applicable to his par- 
ticular command. 

The Distribution System as_ it 
stands will never be perfection. This 
is because it is based on the needs 
of types of units rather than on the 
needs of individual units. This is of 
course a necessity. However, giving 
the commanding officer the preroga- 
tive of disposing of non-applicable 
filing material would, to a large ex- 
tent, eliminate the voluminous admin- 
istrative work load caused by com- 
mands being forced to file this matter 
with the ever-present threat of being 
gigged on their administrative inspec- 
tions if they do not have it. 

It is, of course, possible that filing 
material which is relative might be 
thrown away. This however, is not 
very likely when supervised by com- 
petent NCOs, and would be more 
than compensated for by the reduc- 
tion in the administrative workload. 

ASgt James N. Deitrich 


1515042 
END 
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PORT SHORTS 


by ACpl John T. Morehead 





NAMES IN SPORTS 


Art Latta, All-Marine handball 
champion, competed against Claude 
Mabry, Reno Singles Champion, in an 
exhibition match at the Reno, Nev. 
YMCA Walter E. Eaves was 
given the Navy Guild Outstanding 
Player Award for his performances 
during this past football season with 
the Norfolk Navy Tars .. . Marcus 
Carriedo was given a tennis racquet 
by Pancho Gonzales in recognition of 
Carriedo’s display of 
spirit on the courts. 

Intramural basketball games at 
MCAAS, Yuma, had to be canceled one 


competitive 


Head Coach Wil "E'' Overgaard and players King 
Dixon (L) and Tony Stremic (R) showed LtGen E. 
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evening, “because of rain”... Dave 
Smalley, former honorable mention 
All-American at the Naval Academy, is 
the leading scorer for the Hawaii Ma- 
rines .. . The only military team par- 
ticipating in the 15th Annual Light 
Tackle Tournament at  Acupulco, 
Mexico. was made up of F. R. Coats, 
F. B. Bergman, J. R. Robinson and 
G. C. Kelly. ... 

John Cranston, Carl Eltzholtz, 
Stan Ellis and Eddie Sledge played 
in the Palm Springs Invitational Ten- 
nis tournament . . . Paul Vasko, in a 
match game against the North Carolina 


State Association Singles Champ, Don 
Awbrey, rolled a high series total of 
756, a new record, and tied a high 
game record with a 279. 

Haril W. Newton, Frank C. 
Stanonik, Gaylon R. Linstrom and 
James L. Elkins were members of 
the first place team in the All-Service 
Pistol Matches at Yokosuka... BGen 
Odell M. Conoley was selected by 
Sports Illustrated, as one of the top 
football players of 25 years ago. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


The Atlantic Fleet Marine Force 
soccer team copped top honors in its 
division, and was awarded the At- 
lantic Fleet Championship 
Trophy. . .. Quantico Marine basket- 
ballers jumped off to a fast start this 
season by sweeping aside all oppon- 
ents at the Bermuda Invitational Bas- 
ketball Tournament, downing Kindley 
AFB 101-53; 118-53 over MinLant; 
93-58 over Andrews AFB, and on the 
final night of competition, finished off 
Andrews again, 96-92. 

For the fifth time in 
Quantico won its own 


Soccer 


six years, 
Christmas 
Tournament by defeating Jacksonville 
(Fla.) University, 99-85. END 





Official USMC Photo 
Snedeker the trophy won by the Quantico team in 
their Shrimp Bowl victory over McClellan AFB 
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by W. W. Barr 





Echoes From a Dusty Turntable 


This being February, the month 
of St. Valentine, bleeding hearts and 
Cupid, we should kick off with a re- 
view of an album of love songs, 
sweet and sentimental—but we won’t. 
For we have heard Plas Johnson on 
his first starring album and he is so 
refreshing a musician that we’ve no 
choice but to hand him the guidon 
and place him at the head of the 
column. ... 














This Must Be The Plas—Plas John- 
son. (Capitol T 1281, Stereo ST 1281). 
This is as exciting an experience in 
listening as we’ve had in many a moon. 
Johnson plays tenor, baritone and alto 
sax as he moves through a dozen of the 
finest tunes—and he blows just great 
on all three horns. Man—if your al- 
lowance is only one album a month, 
this month This is the Plas! Don’t miss 
it! 








Jazz 


Jeri Southern at The Crescendo— 
Jeri Southern (Capitol T 1278, Stereo 
ST 1278). Recorded on the spot at 
the Crescendo Club on the Sunset Strip 


in Hollywood, this LP catches the feel- 
ing of the late hours in a small club 
with the performer full of the mood of 
her songs and singing them just to you. 
Jeri Southern is tops always, and this 
album is no exception. 

The Kenton Touch—Portraits in 
Strings—Stan Kenton (Capitol T 1276, 
Stereo ST 1276). In any parade of 
contemporary music personalities, Stan 
Kenton must be one of the standard 
bearers. For years he has influenced 
the moderns. Here he records 10 
originals, his own and Pete Rugolo’s In 
many passages and parts, it is magni- 
ficent; in others it seems disjointed and 
pointless. Kenton fans will go for it; 
others should listen before leaping. 

Gee Baby Ain’t I Good To You— 
Donna Hightower. (Capitol T 1273, 
Stereo ST 1273). In this, her second 
album, Miss Hightower tells us of the 
blues. With torch held high, and 
backed by the fine band of Sid Feller, 
she sings in the mood of one who lost 
out in love. Highly recommended, and 
we'll hope Donna’s third album will not 
be too long in arriving. 


Pops and Listening Music 


Connie Francis sings Italian Favorites 
(MGM _ E3791). On “Non Demen- 
ticar”’, “Arriverderci Roma” and 
others of this type, which are suited 
to her voice and style, Connie gives an 
enjoyable performance. There are a 
few spots where she sounds as if she 
were about to be overpowered by the 
background, but this one is a good bet 
for the Francis fans. 

Latin Affair — George Shearing 
Quintet (Capitol T 1275, Stereo ST 
1275). The ever-fine piano of George 
Shearing swings easily through a collec- 
tion of Latin selections. The usual all 
hands effort by Shearing’s side men 
makes this one a good bet. 

A Mis Amigos—Nat King Cole 
(Capitol W 1220, Stereo SW 1220) Nat 
Cole would be hard put to sing anything 


and have it turn out badly. This release 
is made up of Latin favorites sung in 
Spanish and Portuguese, with all the 
charm of Nat the King. 

A Winter Romance—Dean Martin 
(Capitol T 1285, Stereo ST 1285). The 
ultra-relaxed style of Dean Martin 
comes through real well on this group 
of Winter favorites. A tour from ‘The 
Things We Did Last Summer” to 
“White Christmas” with stop-offs for 
a “Canadian Sunset” and “Winter 
Wonderland” make this an enjoyable 
bit of cold weather training. 


Religious Music 


Hymns From The Heart—Rose- 
mary Clooney (MGM E3782). The old 
favorite hymns suchas “Rock of Ages”, 
“In the Garden,” “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer,” and many others are sung 
with feeling by Rosie. Nostalgic and 
excellent fare. 


Show Music 


With a great deal of fanfare and ad- 
vance publicity a new musical has ar- 
rived. ‘*Fiorello,” based on the color- 
ful career of Fiorello LaGuardia, Mayor 
of New York City from 1934 thru 
1945. Capitol has released an album 
of the music from the show, performed 
by the original cast. It appears that the 
show will enjoy success and this album 
presents its music for those who cannot 
see it in person. 


Classical 


The Gieseking Heritage (Angel 
3600 B/L). The last recordings in the 
projected series of the Beethoven 
Sonatas left incomplete at the time of 
the great pianist’s death. The album 
contains Sonatas Nos. 1, 8, 12, 19, 20 
and 15. Side four is devoted to Sonata 
No. 15. It is only a partial recording; 
Gieseking died before he could record 
the last movement. The beautiful per- 
formance is made all the more poignant 
by the knowledge that Gieseking would 
collapse almost before the sound of the 
final note faded away. A magnificent 
legacy. 

Kurt Weill in Berlin (Angel 35727; 
835727). A fine, much-needed instru- 
mental collection of songs from Weill’s 
early—and_ best—period. They are 
played by Peter Sandhoff and his or- 
chestra under the supervision of the 
composer’s widow, Lotte Lenya. Sand- 
hoff’s arrangements are witty and under- 
standing, and retain the flavor, though 
modernized for today’s tastes, of the 
period. “Mack the Knife” (‘Moritat”) 
is included, as well as selections for 
“Mahogonny” and “Happy End.” END 
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Edited by 
ASSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


“Pete”? Ross Award 


Lieutenant Colonel R. J. Irwin, 
USMCR, commanding officer, Marine 
Fighter Squadron (VMF)-112, accepted 
the ‘Pete’? Ross Safety Trophy for his 
squadron from Brigadier General F. E. 
Leek, Commander, Marine Air Reserve 
Training. 

The fourth such award to be won by 
the Grand Prairie-based Marine Air 
Reservists, VMF-111 captured the 
“Outstanding Jet Aircraft Squadron 
Award,” plus an “Accident-Free Year 
Award,” for 1959. VMF-413 also won 
an “Accident-Free Year Award.” 

One of aviation’s top awards, the 
‘“‘Pete’”” Ross Memorial Trophy, valued 
at more than $5000, and donated by 
Mrs. Joseph Ross, is presented each 
year to the Marine Air Reserve Fighter 
Squadron having the best safety record. 

The Big D 
MARTD, NAS 
Dallas, Texas 


Huntington Maneuver 


Full-scale mock war training ma- 
neuvers focused attention on the 83d 
Rifle Company, USMCR, Huntington, 
W. Va., and the National Guard Spe- 
cial Forces Unit, Huntington, during 
double-drill day. 

Commanded by Major Sidney B. 
Garland, the Reservists jumped off at 
0930, on a cold, rainy morning to repel 
an aggressor force of undetermined 
strength, supposedly para-dropped on 
the Veterans Administration Hospital 
grounds. 

National Guard forces, commanded 
by Captain Charles Muth, were garbed 
in commando-type clothing, and civil- 
ian attire. 

More than a_ hundred spectators, 
many from other services, braved the 
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Photo by AGySgt Jim ‘Howard 


The "Pete" Ross Safety Trophy for 1959, donated in memory of her 
son, was presented by Mrs. Joseph Ross to VMF-112 (NAS, Dallas) 


cold to witness the action from a near- 
by hilltop. 

Using a delivery truck, the guerrilla 
forces cut off the rear truck of the 
Marine convoy and captured its occu- 
pants. When Maj Garland commenced 
a search for the missing vehicle, his 
jeep was ambushed by the forces. 

News flashes throughout the day 
were carried by a local radio station, 
while two television stations covered 
the operation with film clips which 
were telecast over a two-day period. 

Realism was strived for, and 
achieved. Air National Guard spotter 
planes were used to provide strafing 
runs, and to drop propaganda “sur- 
render” leaflets. 

The mission of the National Guard 
aggressors was to hit and run. Several 
guardsmen, disguised as _ farmers, 


caught the Marines off guard and cap- 
tured two vehicles. 

So successful was the experimental 
operation that other unit commanders 
have considered maneuvers of a similar 
nature. Plans have been made for a 
joint exercise in which the Huntington 
and Parkersburg Rifle Companies, 
USMCR, will work as a team. 

Capt H. A. Chenoweth 


83dRifle Co., USMCR 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Books For Korea 


A helping hand was extended across 
the Pacific by a teen-age Bronx student, 
Miss Jeanne Friedman, who, for the 
past year, devoted many hours to col- 
lecting books for Korean students. 

During ceremonies at Headquarters, 
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jst Marine Corps Reserve and Recruit- 
ment District, Garden City, N. Y., Miss 
Friedman turned over more than 4000 
textbooks to Mr. M. S. Park, Senior 
Vice Consul, Korean Consulate. 

A student at City College, Miss 
Friedman originally learned of the need 
for textbooks while talking to Mr. 
Taeho Cho, Principal, Seoul High 
School, during his visit to the Bronx 
High School of Science, which she was 
then attending. 

When she started her book drive, it 
was predicted that at least a couple 
hundred usable books could be gathered 
through her classmates. However, en- 
thusiasm for the project soon spread to 
other high schools, and before Miss 
Friedman realized it, the supply of texts 
began to pyramid. 

Then a problem arose—how would 
the books be shipped to Korea? After 
several attempts ended in failure, Miss 
Friedman wrote to Mr. Cho, but he 
could offer no assistance, since his 
school had no funds. 

Mr. Cho contacted a Marine colonel 
stationed in Korea, and asked if the 
Marine Corps could help. The colonel 
wrote to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
explaining the situation. Headquarters 
wrote to the Ist MCRRD, and progress 
began. 

District personnel collected the books 
and an Allied Van Lines unit trans- 
ported them to the West Coast for ship- 
ment by the Pacific Far East shipping 
lines to Korea. 


PAB, IstMCRRD 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Footsteps 


A 17-year-old Battle Creek, Mich., 
youth realized his childhood dream 
when he was enlisted into the Marine 
Corps Reserve, thus enabling him to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and 
his older brother. 

“I’ve wanted to be a Marine ever 
since I was old enough to think,” stated 
Jerry E. Wensloff, after being sworn in 
by Major Edwin W. Hakala, command- 
ing officer, 1lth Engineer Co., USMCR, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Jack, 20-year-old brother of Jerry, is 
a PFC in the same unit. Their father 
is serving with the Third Force Service 
Regiment, Third Marine Division, Oki- 
nawa. 

lith EngrCo., USMCR 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Cool Training 


Reservists of Pittsburgh’s 12th Infan- 
try Bn. got a taste of North Korean 
terrain when they conducted combat 
exercises, designed to familiarize the 
unit with ground tactics in daylight 
and at night, in rugged plateau country 





Official USMC Photo 


Miss Jeanne Friedman, along with Senior Korean Vice Consul M. 
Park and Col H. Strunk, checked a crate of books bound for Korea 


near the Connellsville Airport. 

During light snow flurries, the men 
practiced assaulting machine gun posi- 
tions and deployment through dense 
underbrush to infiltrate defense out- 


posts. 

At times the actions of the Reservists 
attracted small groups of spectators— 
rabbit hunters, who were curious about 


ee 


the rifle and machine gun fire. 

Major Luther A. Reedy, commanding 
officer, 12th Infantry Bn., stated, ‘“‘The 
unit will take every advantage of op- 
portunities for field exercises through- 
out the Winter, to supplement indoor 
training and instruction.” 


: 12thInfBn., USMCR 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
END 





Official USMC Photo 


LtCol R. Whitten, new CO of Marine Air Detachment, Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn, was greeted by SgtMaj Train (L) and MSgt Senior 














LtCol Clem Stadler (L) gave machine gun lessons 
to boxing champ |. Johansson on Columbia's set of 


Bonny Brown Boon Bomb 


Two jet-age Marine pilots stationed at 
Christchurch, New Zealand, find a 
“brown boon bomb”’ is slightly pokey. 

Major Edgar Pitman and Captain 
Richard Johnson are R5D Skymaster 
pilots operating with “Operation Deep- 
freeze” in the Antarctic. And they’re 
co-owners of the “bomb.” 

In New Zealand, “boon” is slang for 
U. S. Marine. 

The “bomb” is a 1930 Austin sedan. 

As can be guessed, “brown” is the 
relic’s color. 

Although filling the need for local 
transportation, the Austin presents a 
challenge in familiarization. For one 
thing, it has right-of-the-car steering, 
for the country’s left-of-the-road driv- 
ing. For another, the dog-eared hand- 
book is loaded with such expressions 
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as ‘“carburetter air-strangler” and 
“anti-dazzle arrangement.” 
But the biggest paradox is speed. 
The pilots generally air-cruise back 
to the base at about 180 knots. 
Then they zip away from the aero- 
drome at a maximum 2914 mph. 
Iso 
VX-6 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


51-Year-Old Shooter 


‘My bones creak a little and I have to 
wear glasses now, but I'll match my 
rifle shooting with most of the young- 
sters now in the Corps,” said AMSgt 
John R. Gosselin as he received his 
ninth expert rifle badge. 

Gosselin, a native of Canada and a 
veteran of 32 years Marine Corps serv- 
ice, fired 222x250 for his tenth qualifi- 
cation string, and was awarded his 


Edited by 
AGySgt Mel Jones 





Photo by Lawrence Schiller 


"All the Young Men." LtCol Stadler was military 
advisor; Johansson is one of the ''Marine" actors 


badge by Colonel J. S. Hudson, Com- 
manding Officer, Service Battalion, Ist 
Marine Brigade. 

In addition to firing expert with the 
M-1, his score of 337 with the .45 cal. 
pistol also qualified him as an expert. 
His first trip to the range was in 1927, 
shortly after he joined the Corps. 

AMSgt Gosselin is supply chief, 
Service Bn., lst Marine Brigade. 

PFC Kenton Skeels 
Informational Services 
IstMarBrig, FMF 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Wrist Water Wings 


A career Marine, now stationed at 
Camp Lejeune, and his former Marine 
buddy have invented an inexpensive 
life preserver which can be worn like 
a wrist watch. 

The inventors are GySgt Daniel O. 
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Official USMC Photo 


Co-inventors GySgt Daniel Davis and former Marine Corps veteran 
Landon McGill demonstrated their life preserver at Camp Lejeune 


Davis, attached to Lejeune’s Engineer 
Schools, and Landon G. McGill, a 
disabled Marine veteran who is now a 
watchmaker. 

The small, plastic lifesaving device 
contains an elastic balloon which is in- 
flated when a button is pressed. The 
life preserver can be used repeatedly if 
the inflation cartridges are replaced. 

Davis and McGill, now in the process 
of obtaining a patent, have been ap- 
proached by several firms which have 
requested the working model for evalu- 
ation. 

The inventors, however, plan to 
manufacture their own preserver, called 
“Personal Life Guard.’’ When perfected, 
it is expected to retail for three or four 
dollars. 

ASSgt John Baird 
ISO 


MCB, Camp Lejeune , 


He's Still Junior Man 


Nine years ago, Jean N. Pinguet was 
a boot assigned to Plt. 525, 5th Bn., 
MCRDep, Parris Island. 

Today, he’s ASSgt Pinguet, junior 
drill instructor, Pit. 169, lst Bn. His 
boss, the senior instructor, is ASSgt 
George A. Liset. 

Nine years ago, Liset was DI of 
Pinguet’s platoon. 

LCpl Thomas Mason 
ISO 
MCRDep, Parris Island 


Operatic Troop-and-Stomp 


When the Rhode Island Opera Guild 
“aria-ed’”’ for help, PFCs Garry Kunes 
and Jerry Durham, of Carrier Division 
20, sped to the rescue. The Guild was 
producing a benefit performance of the 
opera, “Aida,” and the chorus, consist- 
ing of many collegians, needed some 


marching instruction. Unless they could 
strut on stage harmoniously, their per- 
formance would look like a downtown 
traffic jam. 

Hours before curtain time, Kunes and 
Durham began a troop and stomp 
rehearsal for the chorus. 

Later, as the opera clicked smoothly, 
Durham stood in the wings silently 
‘bellowing’? commands—to himself. 

Kunes? He was on stage with the 
chorus, making sure his _ proteges 
watched their step. 


ISO 
Carrier Division 20 


The Long Road Home 


On a clear, bright morning in 1944, six- 
year-old Raphel Ngirmang watched the 
first Allied air attacks against his home 
island of Peleliu. He was evacuated 





just five days before the Marines 
landed and tore into the Japanese 
troops. 

After the fighting subsided, Ngirmang 
and his family returned . . . and he 
had his first look at American Ma- 
rines. 

At first, the Marines were strange 
men in his eyes. But, gradually, he 
got to know them better. “Very soon,” 
he recalls, “I felt that the Marines were 
the best in the world. I decided right 
then that someday I would become 
one,” 

His desire seemed impossible, until 
he met a Navy man, Airman Second 
Class W. H. Turner. The two became 
close friends. 

When Turner returned to the States, 
he arranged for his parents to “adopt” 
Ngirmang. The South Pacific lad lived 
with the Turners until 1956, when he 
was old enough to join the Corps. 

He applied for enlistment through 
ilstSgt Hubert L. Tutor, then a recruit- 
ing sergeant at Memphis, Tenn. 

Trouble developed immediately. 
Ngirmang was not a citizen and had 
no birth certificate or entry papers. 
After five months of paper work, how- 
ever, Tutor finally enlisted the boy. 

Today, Ngirmang is back in the 
Pacific; an acting corporal serving with 
the lst Brigade, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. 

Tutor is a first sergeant with the 
same Brigade. 


PFC Kenton Skeels 
ISO 
i IstMarBrigade 


People-To-People 


In a unique people-to-people program, 
three foreign officer students at Supply 
Schools, Camp Lejeune, are teaching 
local groups about Oriental living. 
TURN PAGE 


~— . ; 
Official USMC Photo 


Pondering how the “enemy” crept so close, PFC M. R. Potter was 
"erased" from Pendleton exercise by aggressor 2dLt Ben DeVries 


7\ 








Akiko Kojuma, ‘Miss Universe;"' 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Korean Marine Captains Kounkoo 
Lee and Dosob Chun, along with Na- 
tionalist Chinese Captain Yu-Kue 
Chang, speak on current events affect- 
ing their nations, political develop- 
ments and Oriental customs. 

Capt Lee highlights his discussions 
on little-known facts about Korea by 
wearing a wedding garment which is 
traditionally made or bought for the 
groom by his prospective bride. 

ISO 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


Okie Habu Strictly Taboo 


When Camp Butler, Okinawa, is ex- 
pecting a typhoon, Third Division Ma- 
rines customarily stack everything as 
high as they can, then let the waters 
from nearby Tengan River swirl under- 
neath. 

Lockertops at these times resemble 
bargain basement counters, but the 
merchandise stays dry. After the blow, 
all gear is once more stowed neatly in 
the lockers. 

After a particularly violent storm 
recently, ASgt Fred L. Pederson, of Fire 
Station #2, was transferring his gear 
back to his locker. 

Down came his uniforms. 

Then the personal papers. 

Then came some real excitement. 

Next in line was a four-foot, two- 
inch Habu, a vicious local snake! 
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Official USMC Photo 
Cecil P. Milne, 
Asst. SecNav; and LtCol S. Pawloski, CO, MB, 
Atsugi, chatted after meeting at a party aboard the 
mammoth U. S. Naval Air Station, Atsugi, Japan 


Evidently the viper had swirled in 
with the waters and grabbed Peder- 
son’s lockertop for a drying-out spot. 
How the snake managed to climb up 
seven feet of slippery locker still 


Photo by ACpl LeRoy Stark 


Assigned to Embassy duty in Saudi Arabia, twins 
Paul (L) and James Wilson were congratulated by 
BGen R. Kline, Military Secretary to CMC, after 
they completed Security Guard School at HQOMC 


puzzles the firemen. 
A squad of Marines, bayonets and 
shovels flying, finally evicted the Habu. 
ASSgt R. L. Albright 
ISO 
3d MarDiv 





Official USMC Photo 


These five ladies were ship's masters when they visited Disneyland 
with Marine escorts. They were part of a group from San Diego's 
Nazareth School sponsored by Eleventh Marines. Cpl A. Quinn aided 
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Royal Marine Commandant 


Lieutenant General Ian H. Riches, CB, 
DSO, Commandant General of the 
British Royal Marines, recently re- 
turned to England after an 18-day tour 
of USMC installations. 

Included on the itinerary were Camp 
Lejeune and the Second Division, 
Cherry Point, Quantico and MHead- 
quarters, Marine Corps. On the West 
Coast, the general visited MCRDep, San 
Diego; Naval Amphibious Base, Cor- 
onado; Camp Pendleton and the First 
Division; MCAS, El Toro; and De- 
partment of the Pacific, San Francisco. 

Gen Riches has been a Royal Marine 
since his initial commission in 1927. 
For two years, starting in 1955, he was 
aide-de-camp to the Queen of England. 
He was appointed Commandant Gen- 
eral in February of 1959. 


Divinfo 
HQMC 





Official USMC Photo 
Flanked by stacks of science, 
young Jim Frew read one of 
the 80 books in the Pendleton 
Mary Fay's Science Library 


Top Gun 


Before leaving for East Coast duty, 
Captain William McMillan, Jr. won 
top honors at the 22d Annual Pistol 
Championships, Tucson, Ariz. 

Capt. McMillan is the only Marine 
who has ever won the Corps’ three top 
shooting trophies in the same year. He 
did this last June when he triggered 
home the Lauchheimer Trophy, the 
David S. McDougal Memorial Trophy 
and the Marine Corps Pistol Trophy. 

At Tucson, he swept the field with 
an aggregate of 2625x2700. He was 
then a member of the Camp Mathews 
Marksmanship Training Unit, San 


Diego. At present, he’s an ordnance 
student at Quantico. 

ISO 

MCRDep, San Diego 

END 

















NOVEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

Mrs. T. N. Smith 
2805 Hale Avenue 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before April 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13; D:C. 

The winning caption will be published in the May issue. 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 


This listing is 


as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


E9 


ALBERT, William T (9999) MCAF New 
River to 3dMarDiv 

ALM, Harry L (999) AirFMFLant to 
(st MAW 

ANTHONY, Fred C (9999) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 3dMarDiv 

BOYNTON, Maynard D (9999) 2dMar- 
Div to 3dMarDiv : 

CANAVAN, Martin J (9999) IstMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

CHASE, Kenneth (9999) MCB 29 Palms 
to 3dMarDiv 

CONN JR, — M (9999) 3dMarDiv to 


EIT 
COPPOLA SR. Edward (9999) IstMAW 
to AirFMFLant 
DAVIS, Robert ¢ (9999) MCAS EIToro 


arDiv 
DIXON JR, John K (9999) MCRD PI 


iv 

KULL, John C (9999) MB NorVa to 
3d Mar Div 

LEGG Richard WwW (9999) MB Lake Mead 
to 3dMarDiv 

MC DANIEL JR, Charles B (9999) MCS 
Quant to 3dMarDiv 

MIMS, rows L (9999) 3dMarDiv to 
MB Norv 

NASTASI iR, Joseph A (9999) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv if 

PERRY JR, ‘Lewis M (0000) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

SPRAGUE, Harold A (9999) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 


ANDRE, Robert F (0398) 2dMAW to 
2d Mar Div 
BARFIELD, Woodrow (0398) MAG-32 to 


3 rDiv 
BATES, Jehan H (0398) MAG-32 to 3d- 


MarDiv 
BOCK, Joseph M (0398) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to 3dMarDiv , 
BOSSARD, Kenneth (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
BUTTS. Harold A. (0398) ForTrps FMF- 


v 

BRUCE, Reber’ -. Baad 8thi05-mm- 
HowBtry to IstM 

CARLSON, Aster R- *(0398) {OthinfBn to 
3d Mar Div 

CYPERSKI, Robert 4 (0398) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 3dMarDi 

DEMPSEY, William & * (0398) 2d Mar Div 
to 3dMarDiv 

EMERSON, George B (0398) 2dMarDiv 
to MDCinClantFit 

FOSTER, Larrabee F (0398) MCB Cam- 
Pen to (4thRfiCo 

GOLEY, Elwood W (0398) 2dMAW to 
3d Mar Div 

a vs Virgil T (0398) MCSC Albany 
to 2dMarDiv 

HSERMAN IR, Paul W (0398) HQMC 
to ForTrps CamLej 

HUTCHINS, Orville G (3098) MCSC 
Barstow to 3dMarDiv 

HUFF, Alonzo G (3071) istMAW to 

MAW 


LANG, Joseph J (0398) 2dMAW to 2d- 
arDiv 


LANTZ, Raymond C_ (0398) 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 
MAGARGEE, re (0398) ForTrps 


Douglas N (0398) MCB 
Rodos to 3dMarDiv 

MC VAY, Breathitt R (0398) MD USS 
Helena to MCB CamPen 


ForTrps 
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PARKER, Edward A (3098) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 3dMarDiv 

ba a yf George M (6715) MAG-26 
to IstMAW 

SMITH SR, George P (0398) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 3dMarDiv 

WHITMER, Richard B (6611) 3dMAW 
to IstMAW 

WILBURN, Ray V_ (0398) 3d105-mm- 

HowBtry to IstMarDiv 


E7 


ALEXANDER, Robert J (3049) 24thRif- 
Co MCSC Albany 

ANDERSON, Eddie E (1841) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDi 


rDiv 
ASPEN, Thomas F (0141) IstMarDiv to 


DeptofPac 

AUGUSTIN, ogc P (7041) MARTD 
alan to istMA 
ARN eT, Ralph e (3049) IstMarDiv 
= {2th MCRRD 

BARRY, Leonard M (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

BERNHARDT, Douglas D a Shall 
Trps FMFLant to MCRD 

BODNAR, John P (7141) AthMCRRD to 
Fortrps Camb ej 

BOLAS, Joseph F (2771) MCRD SD to 
istMarDiv 

BOWEN, powey (0369) 3dMarDivy to 
MB Phi 

ae ng ” andeow J (3071) 3dMAW to 


BRANNON. Edward T (0141) IstMAW 
MCS Qua 

BRIZENDINE. "IR, John A (1371) 2d- 
MarDiv to 5thMCRRD 

ener. eer W (3121) 3dMarDiv to 

BUCKLEY, oetenh W (0141) 2dMarDiv 

t RD Pl FFT 


BURNS, Joseph D (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


MCRD S 

CARTMILL, Lioyd J. (3049) 3dReconCo 
to FMFLant NorVa 

COFFMAN, James W (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to be gg 

Che KER, William H. (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to cB CamPen 

CZARNYSZKA, Russel A (3051) MCSC 
Barstow to MCRD PI F 

DAVEY, John E (7041-7304) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Beaufort 

DILBECK JR, me (0141) ForTrps 


Harold t (3049) MCAS 
CherPt to 3dMarDiv 

DWORSCHAK, Gerald (9441) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to AirFMFP. 

EDWARDS, Otis H (2336) “MCRD SD to 
istMAW 

ENRIGHT JR, John O (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

FALSETTI, Glicerio N (3049) 3dMarDiv 


ro 
FEREBEE, Warren H (6481) MAG-26 
RD Pl FFT 


FILKINS, Frederick W (1349) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

FRAZIER, Leslie E (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

GUMIENNY, Theodore J (0141) 24MAW 
to HQMC 


HALL, ‘J’? ““W’’ (3061) Bridgeport Calif 
to MCAS EIToro 

HANCOCK, Donald H (0141) 2dAWBtry 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

HARLAN, oF 1 “BY” (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MAR Dal 

HERDANOED, Saat (1169) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MAG-2 


for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


HESS, Richard B (6443) MAD Mfs to 


2dMAW 

HOMIAK, Russell (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
tstSPGruCo 

HUGHES, aeaate B (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

as 8 +. oe D (3087) 3dMAW to 

JACKSON, George A (0369) MB Bklyn 
to ForTrps Camb ej 
JOHNSON, Charles M (0369) 
to 9thMCRRD 

JOHNSON, James K (3131) MCRD PI 
to IstMAW 

KOTOWSKI, Ralph J (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to MCRD PI FF 

KOVAL, Stephen (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

LASKOWSKI, Mitchel R (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 

LEE. John J (2771) tstMarDiv to 3d- 
Mar Div 

LENZ, Robert R (2336) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MB Indian Head Md 

MARSHALL, Homer A (3071) 2dMAW 
to IstMAW 

mistitarDiy Arnold J (0369) 96thRfICo to 
s 

MASON, Norbert W (0369) MARPAC to 
istMarDiv 

MATHESON, Gordon W (2771) 6th105- 
mmHowBtr,, to MCS Quant 

AURER, Earl P (3121) MCB CamLej 
to IstMAW 

me oo John T (0141) 2dMtBn 
0 

MC KINNEY, Oliver J (3071) FMFLant 
to {tstMarBrig 

MCL com Bert A (3421) MB Phila to 
MCRD 


NESIUS, Frederick (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
Pastoee- Henry A (3071) IstMAW to 


Pear. John W (3071) 24MAW to 


stM 
Quatcs JR, Bob (0141) HQMC to 
MAD Jax 

RALLS, John H_ (3049) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB 29 Palms 

RIGGS, Charles (0141) FMFLant to MB 
WashDC 

RISSER, Desmont R (3049) 6thi05-mm- 
HowBn to 3dMarDiv 

ROSENBAUM, Richard L (0441) 3dMar- 
Div to 24MAW 

RUSSELL JR, John S (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

RUFFNER, Edwin E (0141) 3dMarDiv 


Albany 
SCHOLPP, Louis (104i) _MarCorComp 
: ej 
SCOTT, Paul W (3645) IstMarDiv to 
SEXSON, Vernon D (0141) DeptofPac 
AW 


to Is 

SICKSON JR, Louis E (0141) MCS 
Quant to HQMC 

SMITH, Charles = (3071) IstMAW to 
MCAF Santa 

SMITH, James R "o14t) MCSC Barstow 
to IstMarDiv 

entre, William E (161) MCS Quant to 


stM 

SOFERS. awed M (6611) AirFMFPac 
to istMAW 

SPALDING, Daniel L (0141) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 8thi05-mmHowBn 

SPENLA, Leo J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

THOMPKINS JR, Johnnie (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to FMFLant 

TIMRUD, Herbert W (3412) IstMAW to 
MCRD PI 

TURNER, Curtis J (3349) 8thMCRRD 
to 3dMarDiv 


3dMar Div 


TURNIPSEED, Edgar G (3071) IstMAW 
to 3dMAW 

VINCZI, Stephen J (3098) 
Beaupfort to 2dAWBtry 

WILKINSON, Itmocell E (0141) ItstMar- 
Div to (0thinfBn 

WITT, Semon (3049) 4istinfCo to 2d- 
Mar Div 

WRIGHT, Kenneth D (1169) Bridgeport 
Calif to 3dMarDiv 

ZIOBER, Charles A (0441) IstMAW to 

istMarDiv 


MCAAS 
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es Henry E (2336) ItstMarBria to 

a oo E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
BAXTER, ‘Lestle T (0231) ItstMarBrig to 
3dMAW 


BENBENEK, Mitchell J Gute) 3d Mar- 
Div to ForTrps 29 Palm 
BOEHLKE JR, Leroy C (6413) MCAS 
CherPt to IstMAW 
a iy Leon R (3516) 3dMarDiv te 
BOWDEN, Robert : (0400) MB Phila to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 
BOWSER, Samuel c (0431) 3dMarDiv to 


rDiv 
BROOKS a. Jerome P (0811) 3dMarDiv 
a hae James E (3537) 2dEngrCo to 


arDiv 

BUCKINGHAM, John E (3421) MAD 
Mfs to MCS ‘Quan t 

BURDICK, Donald B (6711) MAG-26 to 
MCRD P F 

CAMPBELL, Edward H (305!) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

CARDWELL JR, Ctarence M (0369) 3d- 
weer to 3dMA 

CHAPMAN, “peta (O81) IstMarBrig 
to atthe 29 Palms 

CHUPP, James R (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Albany 

CLINE, Cleatus A (3421) HQMC to 


MCRD SD 

COLEMAN, Virgil ‘“‘E” ‘‘3’’ (0369) 3d- 
MarDiv to ForTrps CamLej 

COMPO, Edward W (3049) MCS Quant 
to 6thi05-mmHowBn 

COX, James W_ (3537) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAF Santa Ana 

CRITES JR, William E (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to M CamLej 
CROSS, Joseph - (0121) FMFLant to 
a ne * (0369) 3dMarDiv 
ej 
DEAN, William art) ForTrps FMF- 
r 
DOE, Harold (i461) MCS Quant to 
MCRD FFT 


DOWNING JR, Clark H oun 3d Mar- 
Div to MARTD Willow Gro 

DRUMM, Gerald (3516) Fertrpe FMF- 
Lant to 2dEngrCo 

DUNSCOMB, John H (0369) HQMC to 
MCB CamP. 

DUVALL, lohe. a liad 7th75-mm- 
AAABtry to 3dMai 

ELLINGBURGH, Cullen H (0369) HQ- 

0 2dMarDiv 
ate * Charles w (O1ll) IstMAW to 


MCRD 

FLANNIGAN, Issac N (3049) IstMAW 
to MCB CamLej 

FLOWER, Harold E (0111) MCRD Pi 
to IstMAW 

FRAWLEY, James E (0231) 3dMAW to 
istMarDiv 

FREEDMAN, Bert M (0231) 3dMAW to 
istMar Div 

FULCHER, Milton D (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to HQMC FFT 

GARAVAGLIA, Joseph E (0141) (8th- 
RfiCo to 2dMarDiv 

GLISSON, Wallace (3071) MAG-32 to 
istMarBrig 

GREEN JR, John T (0141) MarCorComp 
Korea to MARTD Nrins 

GROOMS, Pennie (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPer 

GuIDO, Edward R (0369) MCRD PI to 
tstMarDiv 

GUPCHIK, George S (3516) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

HANSEN, Russell C (4111) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

HARBERS, Kirk A (2539) MCB CamPen 
to MCRD PI FFT 

HAYNES, Robert E (3049) IstMAW to 
3d 155- mmGunBtry 

HAYNIE, John B P (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

WERE, William P (6632) 2dMAW to 
t 


s 
HERNANDEX, Miguel A (0121) Ist- 
MAW to MCRD SD 

ph Richard G (3049) 2dMarDiv 


HOOL, Garfield P (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
v 

HORTON JR, Joseph E (6613) MAD 
stMA 


INGRAM, Woodrow W (1841) IstMarDiv 
to istMarBrig 

INMAN, Prentiss L (3361) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamLej 

JOHANSEN, Albert N (6481) MAD Mfs 


AG-26 
JOHNSON. Warren E (1381) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMCRRD 
JONES JR, Wareld L (1345) 2dSPGru- 
to 3dMa 
G IR, Richard (3049) Deptof- 
Pac to MCB CamPen 
KIND, William R (2639) MCS Quant to 


OD PI FFT 
ab ty Om Jack C (6442) MARTD Mfs to 
istMA 
KREILING, William (1381) IstMCRRO 
to 2dMarDiv 











we 


1 Tammie 


LA BARGE, — vr (1811) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps Ca 

LAKIN, — “3 onan istMAW to 
MB Bkly : 
LEACH, Harold W (0369) IstMarDiv to 
HQMC F 

LLOYD, erty ey) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to M 

LORENZ Fa oh | “c (3071) IstMAW 
to MCAF San 

LOUIS, James (3051) “3d MarDiv to MC- 


tow 
LYON, Heed og (0369) MB Sangley Pt 
to istMarDi 
MAHER, | Robert J (0441) 3dMarDiv to 


MAG-32 
Ae Calvin E (3071) IstMAW to 
AG-32 


MARTIN JR, Harry S (0369) MAD 
Pnela to 2dMar Div 

MAYS. ~~ K (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAAS Yum 

mC GALE, Vincent J (2771) LFTULant 
to 3dMarDiv 

MC KAY, Keith H (5544) MCS Quant to 
MB WashDC 

MC PHERSON, Hubert L (0141) 2dMar- 
Div to MCRD P FT 

MEYER, Earl A (0141) MCRD PI to 
IstMAW 

MICHAEL, Roy (6631) MARTD LBeach 
to istMAW 

MOORE, Richard J (4111) MCS Quant 


iv 

MOORE, Roy P. (0141) 6thMCRRD to 
ForTrps Cam 

MORALES, peyusne S (0848) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

MOWRY, George T (0369) MCRD PI! to 
HQMC FFT 

MORELAND, William L (3537) ForTrps 
FMFLant to CamP S D Butler 

OCONNOR, Benjamin F (3071) IstMAW 
to 34 MAW 

O'SHEA, William L (0141) IstMAW to 
MAG-32 

OSWALT, James R (3071) IstMAW to 


ForTrps CamLej 

PAYNE, oa E (4029) FMFPac to 
MCAS E 

PETRIELLO, “done J (3537) MB Bklyn 


to ForTrps Ca 
one JR, Lewis c *(3049) 3dMarDiv to 


-32 

RASHID, Louise A (0141) 8thMCRRD to 

MCAS CherPt . 

ROACH, Norman E (0811) 3dMarDiv to 

2d Mar Div ‘ 

a Charles S (3516) 3dMarDiv 
MCB 


CamPen 

RODRIGUEZ. lemen (0369) 9thMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 

RUTKOWSKI, aeere J (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 

SAMPLE, Kenneth G (6613) MARTD 
Grosse Ile to MAG-32 ; 

SAPP, John L_ (3049) 3dMarDiv_ to 

G-32 


MAG- 

SCHAEFFER, Douglas P (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to 34MAW 

SEGINA, Nicholas F (6614) MAD Mfs 
to IstMAW 

SHAW, Raymond A (2529) 2dReconBn to 
6th105-mmHow 

SMITH, Warren H (4671) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMar Div 

SMITH, William E canta} MAD Mfs to 
AirFMFLant NorV 5 
“ VENS, Carroll D (3516) 3dMarDiv 


M CamLej 
STIENING. william ' (3537) IstMCRRD 
to ForTrps CamL 
STUART, George W (3049) IstMAW to 


3dMAW 
STUDEVENT, Calvin F (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to IstMarDiv 
SUMNER, James R (6713) MAG-32 to 
IstMAW 
SUTTON, Donnell L (0369) 6thMCRRD 
to IstMarDiv zs 
bie ne A Paul V (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMai 
TULLOCH. Alte hs taiat) 3d75-mm- 
AAABtry to 3dM 
WEAVER, Maurice 4 (3071) MCS Quant 
to IstMAW 
WiLeee. Neal D (3071) IstMAW to 
aM 
witLise George (0369) MCRD PI to 
istMar Div 
WILSON, Robert W (O14!) §2thMCRRD 
to 34MAW 
woop, re R (7041) MARTC Glen 
to IstMA 
vere. pad (O111) IstMarDiv to Camp 
Elli 


E5 


ALEXANDER, Joe (0141 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

ALLEN, John (0141) MCRD SD to 
3dMAW t 

amenuse. Exekiel (0141) istMarBrig to 
MAG -2¢ 


ANDREWS, Frank H (3371) MAG-26 
MCS Quant 
ANGELL, John A (7113) MAG-26 to 


MARTD NorVa 
ARBALLO, Raul G (307!) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 
ASHLEY, en H (1345) 2dMAW to 
MCRD FFT 
ASSELIN rR William T (2311) 3dMar- 
Div to IstMarDiv 
BALDWIN JR, Joseph T (6511) MAD 
Jax to MARDT Mts 
BAUSCHER, Gerhard, 
to istMAW 
pay ne John E (2311) 3dMarDiv to 
s 
BOEHM, William F (0141) MB Wash- 
DC to MAG-32 
BOND JR, Ernest P (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 


(0431) LFTUPac 


BOSWELL, Richard L (0141) ForTrps 
FMF Lant - HQMC 

BOYER, Roy L (0141) ForTrps FMFLant 
to IistTkCo 

BARDFORD, Harrison L (0441) MarCor- 
Comp Korea to IstMarDiv 

BREEZE, LHe (0369) 4thMCRRD to 
Fortrps Cam 

ee Robert 3 (3516) 3dMarDiv 

ej 


MCB Cam 

BROUGHT JR, Wallace $ (0369) Ist- 
MarBrig to MCB CamL 

BROWN, rp B (0369). ‘MB Phila to 
MCB Ca 

BROWN ik, go G (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

BRUCE, Enoch G (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 


BURKE, Robert A (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 

BUTLER, Kenneth E (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to 8thMCRRD 

ie Anke Rocco E (3537) IstMAW to 


dMa 

CAMPBELL JR, Eddie (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Alban 

ge Edward A (3026) 3dMarDiv to 

CHAISSON, Richard L (0300) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

ate Clarence V (3071) 3dMAW to 


ona John M (3531) 3dMarDiv to 


CHEVALIER, Robert W (3041) 3dMar- 
Div to 24MAW 
CHRISMAN, LeRoy F (3516) 3dMarDiv 
ott eeerol F (0369) 3dMarDiv t 
ustin ( 
MCB CamPen ’ sient 
sists Robert T (3041) MCS Quant to 


M 
ouat, Pruley H (0121) S5thMCRRD t 
dMAW ses 
oe. Harris M (3421) {stMarDiv to 
MCRRD 


oes JR, James W (0369) MCB CamLej 
MD USS Des Moines 
CONNELLY Floyd R (3071) 2dMAW to 
cannery! 
Edward J (3516 
is ee dente 516) 3dMarDiv 


ej 
is Php Jerry L (0800) 3dMarDiv to 
iv 
COONS, Richard (3071) 2d4MAW to Ist- 


COCELAN®. Cevil E (3031) 3d4MAW to 
MCSC Alban 

COREL, Eugene » (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrns 29 Pal 

CRAWFORD, Edward W (0241) 3dMar- 
Div’ to 2dMarDiv 

CUMMINGS, Gerald 0 (0141) 8th- 

oft ewicd Ge cent 

mantle T (3531) 3d- 

aro to IstMa y . : 


d 
DANIELS, Lytle A (6611) MAD Mfs t 
MARTD Atla ' ‘ ita 
dante B (3011) 3dMarDiv to 


pave 
DEITERS, lehn BH (6741) MARTD 
Grosse fle to 3 MAW 

ora, Clarence E (3011) 2dMarDiv 


t 
DICKSON JR, yeemes J (3516) 2dMar- 
Div to Cam Smith 
DINER. Carlton R (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD Pi 


pea yt Frederick 3 (0141) 2dMTBn 
o 
ce. penaid C (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
DRUM IR, Walter D (3537) 3dMarDiv 
to 3dMAW 
ogee JR, Richard G (3041) 3dMarDiv 
MCAS EIToro 
DUNN, ert L (0141) 5thATCo to ist- 


DURBINA, Frank P (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CariLej 

DURRANCE, Richard E (3041) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps CamLej 

EMERSON, Stanley R (0369) MCRD SD 
ai istMarDiv 
WING, Carville B (1345) IstEngrBn to 
evaMerDR 

FERDON JR, Edward P (0141) 6thi05- 
eereuewy to IstMarDiv 

FIGUERGA, Raney V (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MB SDieg 

Fee. David *(2539) istMarDiv to MC- 
RD SD 


FITZWATER, Leslie G D aaa istMar- 
Brig to ForTrps CamL 
re Garland E (3511) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 
FREDE RI ICKS, Charles 4 (2539) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCRD 
FREELAS, Theodore J (3531) MARPAC 
to IstMarDiv 
GABBARD, Billy J (0369) MCAS KBay 
to IstMarDiv 
GALLARDO, Tomas I (3531) 3dMarDiv 
al 


ms 
GARNER, shepard i (3041) Bridgeport 


Cc n 
GEGENHEIMER, William V (0369) 3d- 
MAW to 4thMCRRD 
GIBASON, William J (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD PI 


GODSIL, Btaatey W (3071) IstMAW to 
MARTD Bkly 


GODWIN JR, FOR QO (3071) Air- 
FMFLant to IstMarBrig 

GOGULSKI, John B (6461) MCS Quant 
to IstMAW 

GONZALES, Samuel (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

GORE, Darel ‘“‘F’’ (2111) 12thMCRRD to 
IstMarDiv 

GRANT, Gerald B (353!) 3dMarDiv to 
MC amLej 

GREER, Robert (3041) MCB CamLej to 
IistMAW 

HALKETT, Boneld, G (6613) MARTD 


NorVa to IstM 
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This completely new binder in green with 
gold lettering keeps your Leatherneck in 


excellent condition. The Marine Corps 
emblem is embossed on the front and the 
spine. Covers have been strengthened for 
extra wear. Flexible all metal hangers 
make it a quick simple operation to insert 
your magazines. 


LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at $2.00 each. 
Remittance enclosed. 


[] Check _] Postal money order 
(DO NOT SEND CASH) 
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"| have not yet begun to fight. But when 
| finish making out my Leatherneck 
change of address—stand 
by for a ram!" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 





Name (print) 
NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





Zone ——_ State 


OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 








City 


Street 





City Zone State 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


HALL, Jean B (1169) HQMC to 3dMar- 
Div 
uaee ts. Daniel J (3041) 3dMarDiv to 


HARRISON, Harold B (1169) IstMarDiv 
to HQMC FFT 

HEIN, Donald F (0369) MB SFran to 
istMarDiv 

HILL, Guy M (0141) IstMAW to 20th- 
RfiCo 


HOUGHTON, Jack D (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv i 

HOWELL, Raymond B (3537) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS ElIToro 

HREBIK, Richard K (0141) 20thRfCo 
to tstMarDiv 

HUDDLESTON, Johnnie E (2539) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCRD SD 

HUFF, Leonard L (0369) MCAF Santa 
Ana to tstMarDiv 

JAMES JR, Roy ‘“‘D’” (1169) MSC Quant 

MC FF 


Robert F (2533) 
FMFLant to MCRD SD 

JENNINGS, Billie C (0141) 6thMCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLej 

as ods be James (6631) MAD Mfs to 


Is 
JOHNSON, Olevia (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 


ForTrps 


J 
JUMINOUS, Raymond (0369) MCAF 
Santa Ana to IstMarDiv 
KANE, Thomas J (0121) istMarDiv to 
6thCommCo 
istMar- 


KERNOHAN, George R (0141) 
Div to HQMC FF 

KITTLE, James M (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

KLIEST, Neil C (2111) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to HQMC FFT 

KNOPP, George W (1841) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 

KREGER, Raymond B (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to 24MAW 

KRESTY, Edward J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


2dMarDiv 

KRIVANEK, Jean L (2539) tstMarDiv 
to MCRD SD 

LAGATTA, Tony J (3361) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCB 29 Palms 

oat Bobby (2533) 24MAW to MCRD 


LEARNED, Neii A_(0141) MCB CamLej 
to 2d105-mmHowBn 

LE BARON, Edward M (6713) MCAAS 
Yuma to IstMA 

LEBOEUF, Lucas H (3516) IstMAW to 
2d Mar Div 

LEERDAM, James L (3051) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB CamLej 
LEHMAN, Andrew F (307!) 3dMAW to 


stMA 

LINDEN, Russell E (2111) istMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFran 

LIPSEY, Clarence E (3361) MCB 
CamLej to MCRD P 

LLOYD, Wallace D (0811) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar Div 

LOGAN, Patricia M (0141) MCRD SD to 
MCRD PI FF 

Long, jerry L (3041) MCS Quant to 


ist 
LOPES, Alexander K (6511) MAD Jax 
to Quant 


MAIERHOFFER, William J (3361) 
2dMarDiv to MCR 

MALCH, Bruce E (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW 


MANGULIS, Vilnis H (6631) MAD Jax 
to MARTD Bklyn 
MARKER, John D (6441) 2dMAW to 


istMAW 
MARTIN, Francis (3531) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 
MARTIN, Nelson R (1371) MCB 


CamPen to MCRD PI FF 

MASON, George R (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

MATTHEWS, Andrew S (2336) ForTrps 


FMFPac to MCRD S 

MC ALLISTER Charles J (3537) 

tMAW to 2dMarDiv 

MC FARLANE, Andrew B (0369) 
3dMarDiv to 2dMarDiv 

MC LEOD, Raymond K (0141) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 104thRfilCo 

MC MULLIN, Thomas B (6613) MAD 
Mfs to istMAW 

mereié, Ralph H (3531) 3dMarDiv to 

MILLER JR, George D (4029) MCB 
CamPen to 3 


dMAW 
MINOR, Benard (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
MC amLe 
MITCHELL JR, Carl F (3071) MAG-26 
o MCRD PI FFT 
(0369) 


t 

MONTGOMERY, Roy A 
4thMCRRD to 2dMarDiv 

MOWERS, Joseph J (0369) FMFLant to 

2d Mar Di 


iv 
OYER, Leo (O11!) ForTrps FMFPac 
James G (6443) 3dMAW to 


istMAW 

NAGAZYNA, John K (1811) IstTkBn to 
CamPen FF 

NELLIS, George S (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

NELSON, Everett E (0141) 6thCommCo 
to MCB 29 Palms 

miceeee, Conrad E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


3d 

NUGENT, Tilden E (3371) 
Calif to MCAS ElToro 

OLIVERIO, Sammy (0811) MCRD Pi to 
3dMarDiy 

OLMSTEAD, Clifford G (3041) MCRD 
Pil to istMAW 

OLSON, Phillip A (0141) 8thMCRRD to 
MCS Quant 


Bridgeport 


oTT, 
istM 

OUBRE, Melvin J (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

PATTERSON JR, Hobart D_= (0141) 
104thRflCo to ForTRps CamLej 

PAYNTER, John W (3021) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

ye Earl T (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


MB Jax 
PETROWSKI JR, 


elvin L (3041) MCB CamLej to 
AW 


Frank R_ (3049) 
3dMarDiv to MCB CamLej 
PHILLIPS, William L (4312) MARTC 
Glen to MCB CamPen 
PODGORSKI, Raymond Ss (3071) 


3dMAW to IstMAW 
yo Leroy N (7041) 3dMAW to 


s 

PUESCHEL, Donald S (2111) MARTD 
Dal to 2dReconBn 

QUINN, William E (0369) MB Phila to 
2d Mar Div 

. Jack N (3121) MCB CamLej to 


CRRD 
RALPH, John C (0141) 60thRfICo to 
MAW 


RAMSEY, William H (3531) 2dMAW to 
MCAF New River 

RANDOLPH, James A (0811) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 


READER, Charles H (3051) MCAS 
ElToro to Ist MAW 

REED, James W (0141) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 8thMCRRD 

REZNICK, Casmir S (3361) MCB 
CamLej to MCS Quant 

RICE, Robert W (3361) MCRD SD to 
MCB 29 Palms 

RICHARDSON, (3051) MCSC 


Louis 
Albany to istMAW 
RICHARDSON, Primus Ww (1169) 
ForTrps FMFLant to MCSA Phila 
RIGHTLEY, Robert J (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MD Portsmouth 
(3531) IstMarDiv 


ROBBINS, James W 
to 3dMarDiv 
ROGERS, Willis J (0811) 3dMarDiv 


=> 


ForTrps 29 Palms 

ROMANO, Robert J (3041) HQMC to 
3dMarDiv 

ROOK, Vernon E (3537) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

ROOP, Clyde E (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 


SCHEELER, John E (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 


SCHIPPER, George R (43120) MCSC 
Barstow to IstMAW 
SCHMITZ JR, William R (1169) MCS 


Quant to IstMAW 

SIMS, Richard R (4312) 3dMarDiv to 
8thMCRRD 

SiOW, Wallace E (3051) MCB CamPen 
to 3dSupCo 

SMITH, Virgil R (O11!) MB Clarksville 
to MCRD 

STEIGER, anes B (2533) IstMarDiv to 


MCR 
STEWART, Wiley A (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
Palms 
Robert S (3051) 
CB CamPen 
STUMP, Bobby ‘‘J” (3071) MAG-26 to 
istMAW 
3dMarDiv to 


SURANY, Vincent (0369) 
MD Portsmouth 
SWEET, Rodney W (3516) 3dMarDiv to 


istMarDiv 

SYLVIA, Richard J (0141) IstMCRRD 
to 2dMarDiv 

TABOROWSKI, Henry A (1371) 
istMarDiv to HQMC FFT 

TAYLOR, sage opr (3361) MCB 
CamLej to MCSQuant 

TERCALA, Andrew J (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD PI 


Mba bap” Archie E (3531) 3dMarDiv 

0 

TIJERINA, Manuel (0141) MCRD SD to 
3dMAW 


TINNEY, William E (0141) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv 

TORRENCE, Jack H (3041) 3dMarDiv 
to MD Portsmouth 

TORRES, Ernesto (0121) 8thMCRRD to 


MCRD 
TVIET, William L (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW 


VIGLIOTTI JR, Anthony J (3036) 
2dTrkCo to M 

VINSON, Winfield S (6511) MAD Jax 
to MARTD Grosse tle 

VOLTZ, Erwin E (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MAG 

WALKER, Charles W_ (3516) ForTros 


FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 


ej 
Bruce F (6711) MCAAS 
Beaufort to _IstMA 
WILLIAMS, Eddy R (3071) 2d4MAW to 
istMAW 


WILSON JR, John H (3011) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 


WILSON, William N_ (1371) ForTrps 
FMFLant to IstMAW 

WITHAM, Merton T (0121) MCAS 
CherPt to 18thRfiCo 

wooopy, (0369) MCB 


William B 

CamPen to MCAS KBay 

WORLEY, Robert L (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 


WRAY, Richard A (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW : 

WYSOCKI, Norman J (3011) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD PI 

YEARGIN JR, Albert w (0811) 
3dMarDiv to IstMarDiv 

ZEMRAK, Bernard T (0369) 2dMAW to 
2d Mar Div 

ZENNS, Larry P (0141) IstTkCo to 
2dMAW 


ZIGLER, Merle L (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

ZUPON, John (3537) 
istMarDiv 


3dMarDiv to 
END 
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TIME FOR SGTS 


[continued from page 47] 


by the numbers (1) draw back bow- 
string and place in trigger groove (2) 
lift loading hatch, drop in the pellet. 
Close hatch, and (3) pull the trigger. 
The pellet soared out, its waxen skin 
cracked by the trip through the barrel, 
to meet the water-jet at maximum 
range where it burst into roaring, ex- 
ploding, unextinguishable flames. 

That was the theory. In practice no 
service loads had been fired. There had 
been thousands of dry runs, however. 
Eight shots per minute with reasonable 
accuracy was the goal. 

The projector was Steve Lasicaris’ 
battle station. 

From the deck above, behind two 
stationary shields, with a voice-tube 
mouthpiece slung round his neck, Ser- 
geant Mike Bardanes would direct the 
use of the strange weapon. The siphon 
pump-men came from the ship’s com- 
pany, trained in three crews of two men 
each to relieve one another on the 
heavy pump handles. 

Such was the set-up on each of the 
15 especially equipped ships which were 
to spearhead the grand attack on the 
greatly superior enemy fleet. 

Dawn was breaking as the East 
Roman ships formed line-abreast be- 
hind the great booms at the entrance to 
the Golden Horn. Picket boats were 
busy on the northern shore breaking the 
boom moorings, ready to swing back 
the harbor obstructions. 

From his battle station on the fore- 
castle of IMS Impulse, Sergeant Bar- 


danes waved a hand to the siphon- , 


directors on the ships close aboard, and 
kept up a running commentary of 
events through the voice tube for the 
benefit of Steve Lasicaris and the 
pump-men cooped up below decks. 
Ship’s company Marines arrived to take 
up their stations along the forecastle 
rail. 

“We have an audience, Steve,” he 
reported. ‘‘Looks like all Constantinople 
is on the walls to watch the spectacle. 
The word’s gotten round. The rag- 
heads are awake too—must be at least 
100 ships waiting for us. Hear the 
trumpets, kid?” 

The Saracen ships were long, low, 
shoal-draft feluccas for the most part. 
Bardanes saw a squadron of larger, 
heavier vessels of the enemy’s satellite 
allies swinging into position far down 
the Bosporus toward the Sea of Mar- 
mora, keeping well clear of the catapult 
battery positions along the shore under 
the city’s walls. 

“They’re swinging the boom _ back, 


kid,” Bardanes reported. “Signal’s at 
the masthead, ready to break. The rag 
heads have formed up . . that in- 
verted half-moon formation .. . listen 
to that!” 

A shrill, quavering war cry rose from 
the Saracen ships—the battle-bellow 
that had rung in triumph across all of 
North Africa, Egypt, Syria and the 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Bardanes could see the men on the 
enemy vessels now. The decks were 
jammed with white-turbaned fighting 
men, scimitars thrust high and gleam- 
ing in the morning sun. 

The enemy line was ragged as yet, 
ships jockeying into position in that 
traditional formation for attack—the 
horns of the crescent toward the East 
Roman ships ready to encircle them 
and crush them with their superior 
numbers. The smooth surface of the 
Bosporus was being churned into foam 
by hundreds of hard-driven oar blades. 

Sergeant Bardanes shot a_ glance 
astern. 

“The rest of our fleet is forming up 
behind us, kid,” he reported to Lasicaris. 
He tried to maintain a conversational 
tone despite the fact that his heart was 
thumping, and a shiver rippled along 
his spine—an icy flash that he always 
felt at a time like this. 

A trumpet blared from the East 
Roman flagship. A long, steady blast. 
Bardanes saw the oars of the 15 special 


weapons ships swing forward and hang 
poised just above the surface of the 
water. A red flag broke at the flag- 
ship’s masthead, and the _ trumpet 
sounded again in short, quick blasts. 
The oars dug in. Bardanes felt IMS 
Impulse surge forward under his feet. 

“Here we go!” he shouted into the 
voice tube. “Pumper stand by. Load!” 

“Ready!” came Lasicaris quick reply. 

Straight toward the center of the 
enemy line sped the 15 ships, banners 
waving, boatswain’s drums thumping 
cadence to pace the oarsmen, and a 
cheer roared up from the men at deck 
battle stations. ~ 

Distance closed rapidly. The Saracen 
ships let go a flight of arrows but the 
range was too long. They skittered 
across the water like flying fish and 
buried themselves in the ship’s hulls 
just above the waterline. 

“Stand by, Steve,’ Bardanes shouted, 
his eyes on the flagship’s signal yard. 
A black flag broke and trailed, snapping 
into the breeze. 

“Fire!” 

Bardanes was watching the ship to 
starboard at the moment. He saw a 
spraying stream of water shoot from 
its bow—watched it shower on an 
enemy ship—then the flame, as the 
wax-sealed pellets broke on the deck. 
All along the Saracen line, ships were 
afire. Black and grey smoke soared up, 
flashes of red and green fire darting 
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TIME FOR SGTS (cont.) 


through it. A trumpet signal—one long, 
two short blasts, and the East Roman 
ships of the special squadron swung 
right and left into two divisions, form- 
ing line ahead, and swept across the 
bows of the Saracen ships, water spray- 
ing from the siphon jets, flame explod- 
ing through the sulphurous smoke. 

“My God! the water burns,” ex- 
claimed a ship’s company Marine in 
amazement. Bardanes made no reply. 
It was not the water—it was those so 
aptly termed obscure elements dis- 
covered by the little man they’d called 
the crazy Syrian coot that blazed into 
red-hot flame when water touched it. 

A stream of water—a continuous rain 
of pellets—the flame of God. 

Two East Roman ships were afire, 


their forward sections a mass of flames. 
Men were leaping over the side. A loose 
hose connection would do it, Bardanes 
thought. That and a wax-coated pellet, 
cracked in the loading operation. 

Again a trumpet blast—a_ long, 
quavering sound followed by three 
short, brazen toots, and Bardanes felt 
IMS Impulse’s deck tilt a little under his 
feet. The two lines of special weapons 
ships turned and headed into the blaz- 
ing shambles of the Saracen fleet. 

The enemy broke. Each ship for it- 
self now, crashing into one another, a 
tangled mass of oars, darting flames, the 
stench of sulphur, grey and black smoke 
and the shrieks of men as they leaped 
overside until the sea around the ships 
was white with turbaned heads. 

The maneuvers of the special weapons 
squadron left a wide space between its 
two divisions. Into that space came the 
rest of the East Roman fleet, banners 
snapping, crews cheering, drums thump- 


ing, the hard-driven oars churning the 
wreckage-strewn water into boiling 
foam. In they came to mop up the 
demoralized enemy—to keep them on 
the run—driving them in, within the 
range of the catapult and balistae bat- 
teries along the shoreline where spreads 
of six-foot arrows and old type incen- 
daries added to their confusion. 

“Ammunition expended,” Lasicaris 
reported in a cracked voice. 

“Right,” | Bardanes _ replied. He 
snatched up a yellow hand flag, waved 
it right—then left. He held it steady 
aloft to advise the quarterdeck of the 
situation. 

“How’s it going up there, Sarge?” 
Lasicaris’ voice came scratching through 
the voice-tube . 

“That crazy Syrian coot had some- 
thing after all,” Bardanes replied. 
“Secure the weapon. Bring your crew 
topside. See for yourselves. es 

END 
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[continued from page 37] 


example of dual purpose weapons is the 
Army’s NCO’s sword, with a whistle 
for a pommel. But an even more strik- 
ing example of ingenuity is the coffee 
grinding carbine. A workman in the St. 
Louis Arsenal during the Civil War 
conceived the idea of placing coffee 
mills in the butts of Sharps’ Carbines. 
Provided with detachable handles so 


that soldiers could crank out their 
morning “Joe” before commencing the 
day’s hostilities. About 50 were so 
altered. 

The first caliber .50 machine gun 
ever fired from an aircraft is on dis- 
play, as well as all machine guns from 
the manually operated weapons to the 
present-day M-60. 

As Tom conducts visitors through 
the museum, his love for, and his 
prodigious knowledge of, weapons is 
obvious. When a guest displays an 
interest in a certain weapon, he will 
quickly pull it out of its rack and ex- 











"You've been replaced by a machine, Murphy!" 
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pound on it. It might be a Belgian 
Carbine, which has a built-in reversed 
clock to record the number of rounds 
fired. Or it might be the Spencer Rifle 
that a nationally recognized authority 
on weapons gleefully discovered in 
Tom’s Museum after believing for 
years that there were no longer any 
such weapons in existence. 

“We have,’ Tom says, “the best 
physical library in the world for au- 
thors and serious students.” 

Holding a rifle captured from the 
Indians, Tom explained, “Notice the 
way they have decorated this weapon 
with tacks to form their own unique 
design. It’s incredible the way these 
untutored Indians could keep a weapon 
in firing condition with no tools ex- 
cept their hand and mind. They were 
remarkable gunsmiths.” 

The museum is open to the public 
four hours a day, five days a week, in- 
cluding Saturday, and no admission is 
charged. “We are open all the time to 
our engineers,” Tom says. “Many of 
them spend nearly as much time in here 
as at their drawing boards. It’s surpris- 
ing how many of them think they are 
on the track of something new, only to 
discover that a German gunsmith, or 
perhaps a Plains Indian, had been 
playing around with the same idea 
more than 150 years ago.” 

The museum is worth a detour to 
any Marine who passes through any 
part of Massachusetts. Here he can 
hold weapons which might have been 
with Custer’s troops at the Little Big 
Horn, with Geronimo’s renegades on 
forays into Mexico, or in the hands of 
those early Marines who landed in 
Tripoli... ; END 
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ITHOUT the day-to-day labors of 

over 5000 Marines in Occupa- 

tional Field 33, (Food Services), infan- 
trymen, aviators, cannoneers, tankmen, 


and all other Marines would soon grind 


to a halt with an uncomfortable 
rumble in place of a well balanced 
meal, 


Among the food-conscious 
military geniuses of the past, possibly 
the best known is Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose statement, “an army travels on 
its stomach” is true in this 
age of missiles and machines than it 
was in the age of pikes and muskets. 


many 


no less 


The proficient performance of duty 
of food services personnel is essential 
health 

This fact has not been over- 


to the and well being of all 
Marines. 
looked at MCI where 13 correspondence 
courses have been prepared covering 
98% of the knowledge required of per- 
sonnel in this Occupational Field. These 
courses also provide 90% of the knowl- 
edge required by the MOS Manual for 
Field 36 


Courses now open for en- 


Marines’ in 
(Steward). 
rollment are: 

CLUB MANAGEMENT:  AD- 
MINISTRATION, 33.1. This course 


is of particular value to Marines who 


Occupational 


manage or who are assigned to duty 
in an officers’ mess, staff NCO club, en- 
listed club or hostess house. The course 
offers instruction in management pro- 
cedures, the use of vouchers and re- 
cording forms, and the control of all 


sales. Prerequisite for this course is 
MCI course 33.2, CLUB MANAGE- 
MENT: RESTAURANT OPERATION. 


The course has seven lessons which re- 
18 study Reservists will 
earn six retirement credits upon com- 


quire hours. 
| 


pletion. 


BAKERY MANAGEMENT: 
PASTRY, 33.13, is designed for Ma- 
rines assigned a 3311 (Baker) MOS, 
grades sergeant through gunnery ser- 
geant. This course covers the baking 
of cakes, 
commonly baked in the Marine Corps. 
The ingredients used in these pastries, 
and the functions performed by each 
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pies, cookies, and pastries 





ingredient, are clearly explained to the 
student. It is recommended that stu- 
dents complete MCI courses BAKING, 
33.8, and BASIC BREAD BAKING, 





33.10, before enrolling in this course. 
There are six lessons in this course 
which require 18 study hours. Re- 


servists will earn six retirement credits 
upon completion. 

MEAT CUTTING, 33.3, is writ- 
ten for Marines assigned MOSs 3361 


(Meat Cutter), 3371 (Cook), 3611 
(Steward Cook), and 3619 (Chief 
Steward). This course offers instruc- 


tion on the bone structure of beef, veal, 
and lamb; identification of various cuts; 
methods of cutting; and some charac- 
teristics of poultry and fish. There are 
six lessons which require 18 study hours 
Reservists will earn six 
retirement credits upon completion. 
MESS FUNDAMENTALS, 33.4. 


This course is aimed primarily at Ma- 


in this course. 


rines who are concerned with the handl- 
There are five 
which require nine study hours in this 


ing of food. lessons 


course. Reservists will accumulate three 
retirement credits upon completion. 
RECIPE CONVERSION, 33.5, 
is designed for Marines in grades lance 
corporal through sergeant who are con- 
The procedures 
increasing 


cerned with cooking. 
taught in this course, of 


and decreasing recipes, will insure a 


standard finished product. The course 
has six lessons which require 12 study 
hours. Reservists will earn four retire- 
ment credits upon completion. 
MENU DEVELOPMENT, 33. 6, 
is prepared for personnel in’ grades 
lance corporal through gunnery ser- 
geant involved in preparing and serving 
The presented, if 


properly followed, will insure a_well- 


food. information 
balanced diet, and proper preparation 
and serving of food. There are six les- 
sons which require 15 study hours in 
this course. Reservists will accumulate 
five retirement credits upon comple- 
tion. 

TION, 33.7, is written for Marines in 
Occupational Fields 33 (Food Services) 


and 36 (Steward) in grades sergeant 








It teaches 
of food, and the 
proper methods of processing food for 
consumption by either un- 
cooked or cooked in order to retain the 
maximum amount of nutrients. It is 
recommended that students complete 
MCI Courses 33.4, 33.5 and 33.6 be- 
fore enrolling in this This 
course enables one to earn six semester 
hours of junior college credit as as- 
signed by the American Council on 
Education. The 10 lessons in this 
course require 27 study hours. Re- 
servists will earn nine retirement credits 
upon completion. 

BAKING, 33.8, provides a study 
of bakery products commonly used in 
the Marine Corps. This includes the 
principles of making quick breads, pies, 
basic rolls, cakes and icings, basic sweet 
dough, cookies, and puddings. There 
are six lessons which require 21 study 
hours in this Reservists will 
earn seven retirement credits upon com- 
pletion. 

FIELD MESS EQUIPMENT, 
33.9, covers standard equipment that 
every food man_ should _ be 
familiar with in order to prepare stand- 
ard meals in the field. There are seven 
lessons in this course which require 18 
study hours. Reservists will accumulate 
six retirement credits upon completion. 


through gunnery sergeant. 
the characteristics 


serving 


course. 


course. 


service 





MANAGEMENT: 


prepare Ma- 


BAKERY 
BREAD, 33.11, will 
rines in Occupational Field 33 (Food 
Services) for supervisory duties in a 


post or field) bakery. This course 
presents bread baking as a_ practical 
science. The student is provided with 


detailed information on the character- 
istics of bread ingredients. He is also 
taught how to maintain production ree- 
ords for cost accounting. It is recom- 
mended that the student complete MCI 
course 33.10, BASIC BREAD BAKING, 
prior to enrollment in this course. There 
are eight lessons in the course which 
require 21 study hours. Reservists will 


accumulate seven retirement credits 


upon completion. 

MESS MANAGEMENT, 33.12, 
is prepared for Marines in Occupa- 
tional Fields 33 and 36, who are serv- 
ing in supervisory capacities in a gen- 
eral mess. It has eight lessons which 
require 18 study hours. Reservists will 
earn six retirement credits upon com- 


END 


pletion. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by AMSgt Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 


sidered official. 


Leatherneck's inter- 




















New Procedures Set Up For Selection Of Drill Instructors 


New instructions governing selection of NCOs for 
assignment to Drill Instructor duty were published 
to field commands through Marine Corps Order 
1306.7C, Headquarters Marine Corps recently an- 
nounced, 

Although many of the basie eligibility require- 
ments and selection procedures remain the same, 
some important changes have been made by the 
new order. These are the major changes: 

(1) Both Recruit Depots will establish Screen- 
ing Teams which will visit major commands to as- 


(2) Prospective DIs will be finally selected by 
personal interview with commanding officers of 
field grade, or a field grade officer in the chain of 
command. - 

(3) The minimum rank for assignment to the 
Drill Instructor Course is now sergeant (E-5) in- 
stead of corporal (E-4). 

Another innovation, not covered in MCO 1306. 
7C but prescribed by separate directive, is that 
both Recruit Depots will organize Orientation 
Teams which will tour major commands. Function 









































sist commanding officers in selecting NCOs for as- of the teams will be to familiarize officers and 
signment to the Drill Instructor Course. NCOs with the DI program. MCRDep, Parris 
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WITH THE COMMANDING OFFICER 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


Island, already has formed such a team. 

The new DI selection program represents a con- 
tinuing effort on the part of the Commandant to 
make DI duty more attractive to qualified NCOs 
and to reduce the number of Marines who fail to 
complete satisfactorily the Drill Instructor Course 
conducted at each Recruit Depot. 

MCO 1306.7C reiterates that an NCO who has 
successfully completed a tour of DI duty “is gen- 
erally regarded as a superior Marine” and that this 
“improves his promotion prospects.” All NCO Se- 
lection Boards convened at HQMC, the order 
specifies, will be instructed that “a successful tour 
of duty as a Drill Instructor is indicative of superior 
leadership qualities.” 

Recruit Depot commanders already have been 
authorizeqd_ to grant proficiency pay to all deserving 
Dis actually serving on the drill field. This policy 
will continue in effect. 

In addition, a new policy will permit Recruit 
Depot Commanding Generals to award a limited 
number of meritorious promotions to outstanding 


Dis of all ranks. 


To dispel a popular misconception that only 
NCOs in the 03 field are sought for DI duty, 
HQMC training officers emphasize that qualified 
NCOs in any occupational field, ground or avia- 
tion, are eligible and are encouraged to volunteer, 

These are the basic eligibility requirements for 
assignment to the Drill Instructor Course: 

(1) Minimum rank: sergeant (E-5) 

(2) Minimum age: 21 

(3) At least one year on station 

(4) At least 4.5 average conduct markings 

(5) At least 24 months obligated service re- 
maining at time of assignment, or agree to re-enlist. 

Marines nominated for the Drill Instructor 
Course who have less than 24 months obligated 
service, and who indicate they will not re-enlist, 
will not be permitted to extend their enlistments. 
If they re-enlist, they will not be appointed to a 
grade higher than corporal (E-4). 

In addition to méeting the baste eltgibility re- 
quirements, prospective DIs must have the follow- 
ing other qualifications: emotional stability and 
reliability; personal history of good moral habits, 
professional ability, including ability to conduct 
close order drill; physical stamina; and exemplary 
military bearing and appearance. 


Pennsylvania Korean Bonus Available 


All Pennsylvanians who served honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or those of allies 
during the period of the Korean Conflict (June 25, 
1950, through July 27, 1953) for a period of at 
least 60 days, are entitled to bonus payments. 
Veterans meeting this qualification will receive com- 
pensation for all their service up to January 27, 
1954 (six months after the end of the hostilities) 
at the rate of $10 per month of service during the 
Korean Conflict. In addition, veterans who served 
in Korea are awarded an additional $5 for each 
month of foreign service during the conflict, with 
a maximum payment of $500. The compensation 
will be paid, upon application, to eligible bene- 
ficiaries of veterans who died while on active duty, 
or who have died since separation from the serv- 
ice. 

Veterans who have received a similar bonus 
based on their service during the Korean Conflict 
from any other state or foreign nation are dis- 
qualified. Also ineligible are veterans who had 
four years continuous active military service prior 
to June 25, 1950, unless they are holders of the 
Korean Service Medal, and were residents of 
Pennsylvania not only when they entered the serv- 
ice but also on July 8, 1957, the day the bonus act 
was enacted. 


All veterans must submit with their bonus ap- 
plications certified copies of their “Report of 
Separation,” Form-DD 214, issued to each veteran 
upon his discharge or separation from active duty. 

Application for Veterans’ Compensation, Form 
KC-11 with attached instruction sheet, Form KC- 
12, mailing envelopes, Form KC-15, and a book- 
let “The Pennsylvania Korean Bonus—Who Gets 








It—How Much—How,” Form KC-16 are available 
from Korean Conflict Veterans’ Compensation 
Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa., or County Directors of 
Veterans Affairs, American Red Cross local chap- 
ters, and offices of prominent veterans organiza- 
tions in Pennsylvania. 

Assistance in the preparation of these forms may 
be secured from Legal Assistance Officers. 


VA to Pay $253 Million in GI Insurance Dividends During 1960 


More than five million veterans who hold par- 
ticipating GI life insurance will share in regular 
annual policy dividends totaling $253,500,000 dur- 
ing 1960, Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator of 
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Veterans Affairs, announced recently. 

These dividends are primarily a refund to policy- 
holders of part of their premium payments, the 
Administrator said. The refunds are made because 
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the death rate among the GI policyholders con- 
tinues to be lower than the rate upon which the 
premiums were established by law. 

Dividends totaling $234,000,000 will be paid to 
approximately 4,900,000 policyholders of National 
Service Life Insurance (NSLI), which originated 
in World War II. 

Some $19,500,000 in dividends will be paid to 
approximately 273,000 policyholders of U. S. 
Government Life Insurance (USGLI), which origi- 
nated in World War I. 

The 1960 NSLI and USGLI regular dividends 


are a little less than were declared for 1959, Whit- 





tier said. Individual policyholders, however, will 
generally receive about the same amount as in 
1959, since the number of GI policies in force 
declines slightly each year. 

The dividends will be paid as soon as possible 
after the 1960 anniversary of the date each policy 
was issued. Both term and permanent plan partici- 
pating NSLI and USGLI policyholders will receive 
dividends. 

As the payment of dividends is automatic, policy- 
holders will receive their dividends sooner if they 
do not delay the processing by making advance 
individual inquiries. 


War Orphans Education Act Clarified 


The Veterans Administration estimates that one- 
third of the eligible young people are failing to 
take advantage of the War Orphans Education Act 
due to a misunderstanding of the law. 

VA says there are three major misconceptions: 

(a) Many of the eligible young people fail to 
think of themselves as orphans while one parent 
is still living. But the law regards the children of 
a parent who died from a war-time service-con- 
nected injury or illness as orphans even with the 
other parent alive. 

(b) Eligible children who have married oftimes 
consider themselves no longer eligible for the 




















educational privileges. Yet marriage has no bear- 
ing upon eligibility under the War Orphans Eduea- 
tion Act. 

(ce) Some eligible children believe that they 
may pursue training only at the college level under 
this law. VA pointed out that institutional train- 
ing may be pursued for various occupations in the 
vocational and technical field. 

Furthermore, an otherwise eligible orphan who 
serves in the Armed Forces for a period preceding 
his 23d birthday may still take advantage of the 
provisions of the War Orphans Education Act 
within five years after his first release or discharge 
and prior to his 31st birthday. 

END 
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| ALBUM 


HERE ARE some more of the Old 

= Corps photos which we will print as 

a regular feature. Leatherneck will pay 

$15.00 for old photos of this type accepted 

for publication. Please include date, out- 

fit, or any other available identification. 

Picture post cards and boot camp platoon 

graduation photos cannot be accepted. 

: : Mail your Old Corps photos to CORPS 

Submitted by rs. Grace Miller ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck Maéa- 

These WRs were members of the teletype graduating class in early zine, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. All 
1944, at the Electronic Radio-Television Institute, Marine Det., Omaha photos will be returned. 





Submitted by Mr. M. EB. Whitman 
Members of the Ist Battalion, 2Ist Marines, Third at one of their last unit parties held ‘down under" 
Division, wore the New Zealand version of the lei before they participated in the Bougainville invasion 


"Submitte d by AGySat ry D. Culbertson 
Tanks of the 1924-1928 era lined up for inspection Tank Company was stationed in Tientsin. The 
in China. This part of the 3dMarine Brigade tanks used were 6-ton models of WWI vintage 
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requested 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 





From time to time, readers have 


information about 


Mrs. Grace Miller 
2310 Blake Street 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. M. E. Whitman 
822 El Prado 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


AGySgt Alton D. Culbertson 
"CC" Btry, Ist 75 AA Bn. 

MCB, 29 Palms 

Calif. 


MajGen J. C. Munn 
Assistant CMC 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. J. L. Johnston 
2100 17th St. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
LtCol R. Belyea 
211 Dogwood Road 
Oceanside, Calif. 


the 











The "Bombing Banshees," VMSB-244, MAG.-24, 
were on Midway Island during March-Sept., 1943. 

















Submitted by tien John C. Mane , 
LtGen John C. Munn, Assistant Commandant (extreme R), and CG 
of AirFMFPac MajGen Marion Dawson (2nd from R) were 2ndLts 
when they posed with other pilots of VSI4-M at NAS, North Island 


en isa 


Submitted by Mr. J. L. Johnston 
One of the gun crews of the 136th Anti-Aircraft Company at what was 
then Marine Barracks Quantico posed beside a gun common in 1917 





Submitted by LtCol R. Belyea 
Standing eighth from right is Col Robert Johnson, 
now Director of Junior Schools, MCS, Quantico 











KODIAK 


[continued from page 21] 


fireplace, decorated with a large Kodiak 
bearskin. The bear was bagged by 
AMSgt “J” “P” Jackson in 1948. He is 
now stationed at Pendleton. The latest 
movies nightly, bowling (two alleys) 
roller skating, basketball and gymnas- 
tics round out indoor activities. Outdoor 
sports with rifle, fishing pole, skates 
and skis are,abundant. The Ski Chalet, 
seven miles above the base, is a bit of 
Switzerland, transplanted complete with 
power lifts and marshmallow roasts. 

December, January and February are 
considered good ski months. PFC 
David Wirth, a 1st Section sentry. is a 
member of the ski rescue _ patrol. 
Formally from Switzerland, he also 
gives ski instructions at the Ski Chalet. 
The hunting can’t be beat and it is 
impossible not to catch fish during the 
Summer—well, almost impossible. 

Big game hunting on Kodiak is 
limited to deer and brown bears. On 
nearby Afognak Island, elk is available. 
The Kodiak bear, largest carniverous 
animal in the world, is the pride of big 
game hunters. These bears, which num- 
ber about 1500 on Kodiak, weigh up 
to 1200 pounds, grow to 13 feet in 
height and can run up to 30 miles an 
hour in the heavy Alaskan underbrush. 
Other wildlife includes beaver, red fox, 
rabbit, duck, ptarmigan, geese, the bald 
eagle, otter, seal and sea lions. 

Hunting on Kodiak is good, but the 


fishing is fantastic. Rainbow, steelhead, 
and dolly varden trout; sockeye, hump- 
back, dog and silver salmon migrate 
into the local streams by the thousands. 
In waters off Kodiak are the finest 
halibut banks in the world. Also, in 
deep water, may be found codfish and 
king crab. 

During Summer months, many of the 
Barracks Marines spend off-duty hours 
in the boondocks. Ducks, rabbits and 
bagged fish are brought back to camp 
and cooked at the Marines’ Club. For 
the studious, classroom. studies in 
Russian, accounting, Spanish, physics 
and business law are available. These 
weekly classes are taught by Navy and 
civilian instructors. Thirty-seven other 
Marines are enrolled in MCI and 
USAFI courses. 

Working part time at the radio and 
TV studio were ACpl Frank Y. Devlin, 
ACpl Vig, and PFCs Hicks and Gal- 
lardo. Devlin, a native of Fort Yukon 
(20 miles above the Arctic Circle) re- 
called Winter temperatures of 75 and 
80 below zero. He enlisted at Kodiak 
in January, 1956. Other native 
Alaskans included ACpl Vig (Ketchi- 
kan) ASgt Robert J. Bartrow (Cordova) 
and Pvt Roger Williams (Kodiak). 

Both the radio and TV station were 
identified as AFRS, “Top of the 
World.” Unlike television programs in 
the “South 48,” Kodiak has no com- 
mercials. 

One interesting field training period 
was the Arctic Survival School. Every 
Barracks Marine has the opportunity 
to attend this class in Winter months. 
A platoon at a time goes into the field 


for three or four days, carrying only a 
three-meal ration. They live off the 
land, learn to trap, fish and build 
shelters. Weapons are not allowed. A 
field trip usually develops into a new 
recreational hobby for most individ- 
uals. 

One other hobby most Kodiak Ma- 
rines enjoy is saving money. ‘Because 
there are few girls around, dances, etc., 
many visit the city of Kodiak only 
once or twice during a year’s tour,” 
Pvt Theodore M. Armijo said. “In 12 
months, it’s easy to save $500 or more.” 

For wives, there are also many ac- 
tivities. Besides hunting and fishing, 
bowling, skiing, card parties and scout- 
ing programs, they are active in Marine 
Wives Club functions and the Red 
Cross. 

This past Christmas, the wives 
helped in the collection of toys for 
children living on isolated islands. The 
gift packages, in many cases, were air- 
dropped. They also spent a good share 
of their time wrapping Christmas 
packages for locally stationed service- 
men. With the Barracks Marines, they 
helped to pass on Yuletime cheer to the 
orphans at the Kodiak Baptist Mission 
Home. 

Maj Sullivan’s wife had a few obser- 
vations on being stationed in Alaska. 

“It’s a comfortable living here,’ she 
said. “It’s not the end of the world and 
I’m already looking forward to a re- 
turn trip. Snow and ice are a seldom 
thing and I’ve yet to see my first ice- 
berg. Friendships and recreational ac- 
tivities will rival any place you name 
in the world.” END 











SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 12] 


of the International Harvester Tractor. 
Upon completion of this school, I would 
want to be qualified for transfer to a 
supply depot where they completely re- 
build fuel injection systems. 

I would appreciate it if you would 
send me the qualifications and the 
locations of such a school. Also, would 
I meet the qualifications for a transfer 
to a base mentioned earlier in this 
letter? 

ASgt James F. Hansen 
U.S. Marine Component 
U. S. Naval Advisory Group 
APO #59, San Francisco, Calif. 


® Head, Enlisted Detail Section, As- 
signment and Classification Branch, 
Personnel Department, HQMC, said: 
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“A review of ASgt Hansen’s person- 
nel record reveals that he graduated 
from the Diesel Engine Repair Course, 
Fort Belvoir, Va., during April, 1958. 


PLANS 
PFUEC insection 





The Marine Corps has only one course 
of formal school training more ad- 
vanced than this—the Engineer Equip- 
ment Chief Course at Marine Corps 
Engineer Schools, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
This excellent course encompasses all 


phases of repair of engineer equipment, 
including instruction in the use of the 
KIENE Diesel Engineer Portable Field 
Test Set tor repair of fuel injection sys- 
tems up to and including Fourth 
Echelon Field Test Maintenance. 

“It is noted that ASgt Hansen will not 
meet the prerequisites tor assignment to 
this course until he has attained the 
rank of Sergeant (E-5). Upon being 
promoted to this rank, he may make 
application for assignment to_ this 
course in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Marine Corps Order 1500.12A. 

In regard to transfer to a Supply 
Center, ASSt Hansen may make ap- 
plication to one of these locations at 
any time in accordance with current 
regulations since they are authorized 
personnel of his rank and military 
occupational specialty at each of the 
Marine Corps Supply Centers. Ap- 
proval or disapproval of his request 
would, of course, be based upon the 
requirements of the Marine Corps at 


the time of his request.’’—Ed. 
END 
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NEW ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT 


[continued from page 41] 


graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy in June, 1928. An aviator, he saw 
action during WWII at Guadalcanal 
and in the Philippines. Promoted to his 
present rank in May, 1957, he was 
Commanding General of the Third 
MAW at El Toro before reporting to 
his present assignment. 

Major General August Larson, 55, 
now serving as Director of Personnel, 
served three years as an enlisted man 
before commissioned in 1931. A native 
of Sherburn, Minn., he attended the 
University of Minnesota. He partici- 
pated in the Guam and Okinawa opera- 
tions, winning the Silver Star on Oki- 
nawa. Promoted to his present rank in 
August, 1959, he served briefly as 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Research and 
Development, prior to assuming his 
present duties in August, 1958 

Brigadier General Bruno A. Hoch- 
muth, 48, is now Deputy Chief of Staff, 
for Research and Development. Born in 
Houston, Texas, he was graduated from 
Texas A & M College in 1935. During 
WWII, he participated in the Saipan, 
Tinian and Okinawa campaigns. Pro- 


moted to his present rank in No- 
vember, 1959, he was Commanding 
General, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego, Calif., before assuming his 
present duties. 

Major General Frederick L. Wiese- 
man, 51, is now Deputy Chief of 
Staff (Plans). He served as an enlisted 
man for two years before receiving an 
appointment to the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. Born in Milwaukee, Wis., he was 
commissioned in June, 1931. He earned 
the Bronze Star Medal in the Solomons 
and the Legion of Merit during the 
Guam Operation. He was promoted to 
his present rank in November, 1959 and, 
before reporting to his present assign- 
ment, served as Commanding General, 
lst Marine Brigade, at Kaneohe Bay, 
Bia & 

Major General Chester R. Allen, 
54, is the Quartermaster General of the 
Marine Corps. He was born in Somer- 
ville, Tenn., and was commissioned fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Florida in 1929. He served in 
the South Pacific during WWII and 
earned the Legion of Merit while serv- 
ing as Supply Officer, First Marine 
Division, in Korea. He was promoted 
to his present rank in January, 1960. 

Brigadier General Avery R. Kier, 54, 
is the Director of Information. Born in 
Gentry, Mo., he received his Bachelor 
of Laws degree in June, 1927, and then 


studied aeronautical engineering at the 
University of Minnesota before he was 
commissioned in June, 1930, upon com- 
pletion of Flight School at Pensacola, 
Fla. During WWII he served at Mid- 
way and participated in the Midway, 
Marshalls, Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
operations. Promoted in April, 1957, 
he assumed his present duties the same 
month. 

Brigadier General William T. Fair- 
bourn, 45, is now serving as Director 
of Reserve. Born in Sandy, Utah, he 
was graduated from the University of 
Utah in 1935 and was commissioned 
the same year. During WWII, he par- 
ticipated in the raids on the Marshalls 
and Tulagi, and in the Coral Sea and 
Midway operations. He won a Bronze 
Star Medal at Bougainville and an- 
other at Guam. Prior to reporting to 
his present assignment, BGen Fair- 
bourn served as Deputy Director of Re- 
serve. He was promoted to his present 
rank in November, 1959. 

Colonel Margaret M. Henderson is 
the present Director of Women Ma- 
rines. Born in Cameron, Texas, she was 
graduated from the University of Texas 
in 1932. She then taught in secondary 
schools of Lubbock, Texas, until 1943 
when she entered the Marine Corps. On 
March 2, 1959, she succeeded Colonel 
Julia E. Hamblet as Women Marines 
Director. END 
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On Iwo Jima’s Shore 
On Iwo Jima’s shore, 
You stormed the blackened beach; 
To route defiant enemies, 
That came within your reach, 


You moved against defending troops, 
That turned the shore to Hell; 

You fought the many elements, 
Volcanic ash, as well. 


You saw your comrades lying still, 
Their weapons clutched in hand; 

You felt your ankles buried deep, 
In wind-tossed coastal sand. 


Your nostrils caught the smell of death, 
Amidst the sulphur fumes; 

When you were blowing up the caves, 
And turning them into tombs. 


You heard the jagged shrapnel sing, 
Through rocks and twisted vines; 

While searching for your wounded friends, 
Through mortar fire and mines. 


You shared your rations with those men, 
Just known as Joe and Mac; 

And vowed to meet them in the States, 
By chance, if you got back. 


You saw divisions moving out, 

The Third, the Fourth and Fifth; 
When shellfire from the men-of-war, 
Began to slowly lift. 


And in the struggle to the end, 
You took that piece of ground; 
As gunfire died along with men, 
There was no cry or sound. 


But then, you left, Marine, 
Though others stayed behind; 
Their sweating faces still remain, 
So deeply in your mind. 


You met the hardened enemy, 
Brought honor to your Corps; 
With death-defying Leathernecks, 
On Iwo Jima’s shore. 
Harry A. Koch 


The Tough Marine 


A raw recruit had spent the day, 
In rugged, rough terrain. 
He crossed a raging river, 
Running high with sleet and rain. 


He crawled and squirmed himself beneath, 
Barbed fences sharp and cruel. 

Until he told himself, ‘‘Marine, 

You’re just a gol-durn fool!” 


And yet that night when Sergeant Kent 
Sneered, “You guys think this is tough?” 
The boot answered back, with quick salute, 
“Shucks, Sarge, ’tis just kid stuff!” 


I do far more where I come from, 
Back home down on the farm, 
Each time I take a little walk, 
Just half-way ’round the barn.” 
Kay McKay 
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Gyrene Gyngles 





The Fighting Marines 


We stormed the beaches; slept with the 
leeches, 

Crawled like snails through the jungle 
debris. 

The going was rough; the fighting was 
tough, 

In those islands north of the Old Sula Sea. 


All day we would sweat; at night wringing 
wet, 

Dead tired, bed down in mud and in mire. 

During days on our knees we kept eyes 
on the trees; 

It was from trees that the enemy would 
fire. 


We left buddies behind; but kept them in 
mind; 

That score we would settle in time. 

The same with old Mac who said, “T’ll 
be back;” 

So together we fought our way up the line. 


It was those who saw when we hit Tarawa, 
What men did there just couldn’t be done; 
But those in the know knew when they said 
“Go ” 
’ 
We would never turn back, until we had 
won, 


We wore out our boots climbing old Scara 
Mooch, 

We fought though we needed more sleep; 

So we fought on until, with our flag on the 
hill, 

We at least could rest on our feet. 

Men, when you sing, make the old rafters 
ring, 

Sing out loud about all the old scenes. 


When put to the test; we know who is the 
best, 


It’s that outfit: The Fighting U. S, 
Marines. 
W. M. MacDonald 
Not A Game 


Some city kids are pretty tough, 

They play kids’ games, but play them 
rough; 

One such game is that called war, 

Where the battlefield is just beyond the 
door. 


One of the kids—Joe’s the name— 
Never liked to play this game; 
He thought the game was mean and cruel, 


And didn’t follow the Golden Rule. 


“Why should I shoot at my own best 
friend, 

And pretend that his life was about to 
end?” 

No, such a game was not for Joe, 

But the true war, he soon would know. 


He was a businessman in a gray flannel 
suit, 

Then Uncle Sam told him he was now a 
“boot.” 

His D.I. told him on the field, 

“You'll learn to fight, you will not yield!” 


Joe was great with the enemy near, 
Sure, he was scared, even shed a tear— 
But then he knew this had to be, 

This war would soon bring liberty. 


He fought and he died, and he rose to 
fame, 
’Cause he wanted to keep war just a 
kiddies’ game. 
PFC Patricia A. Wolf 


To A Marine Son 


We'd like to tell a story, 

Of a lad of just eighteen; 

Who only just a year ago, 
Became a United States Marine. 


He left his home, his school, 
And off he went to search; 

For adventure in strange places, 
A long way from his birth. 


He’d never been away before, 
So didn’t know that he; 
Lonely, blue and homesick, 
For love and family could be. 


He’d write his letters, short, 

And say I’m doing just fine; 

But please send along some cookies, 
Whene’er you have the time. 


We know he will find courage, 
And strength of mind you see; 
For a lad must be a man, 
When he is a U. S. Marine. 
G. Wright 
END 
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1959 BOUND VOLUME—AII 12 issues of Leatherneck for 1959 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book that belongs on your library shelf. Available 
with your name imprinted on the cover in gold letters. Name imprint $1.50 extra 


(submit the name you wish imprinted on the cover plainly printed or typed). 
$10.00 


SEMPER FI!—by Gene Hendryx. Written as a tribute to the Ninth Marines—and to 
America’s Marines in general. It is the story of what Marines did in World War Il. 
The author, an ex-Marine, returned from the war totally disabled. 

Discount price —$3.60 


THE ARCO 1960 INCOME TAX GUIDE—by S. J. Lasser. This book needs little 
introduction to the taxpayer. It covers every aspect of income taxes, showing the tax- 
payer how to save the maximum amount under all conditions. 

Discount price —$.90 


RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES—by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of the New Breed. 

Discount price —$3.00 


THE CRACKER-JACK MARINES—by Ben Masselink. Here is a novel of sheer 
entertainment, without the blood and guts of the novel usually associated with Marines. 
It is a story of one Marine's tour of recruiting duty in Chicago during WWII. Its setting 
is wartime and the author keeps the reader aware of this. 

Discount price —$3.40 


THE BARREN BEACHES OF HELL—by Boyd Cockrell. A savage story of the 
Marines in the South Pacific, this is the most authentic novel of the hundreds that have 
depicted World War Il. This is the book about Private Andrew Willy, who doesn’t get 
wounded, or any of the many things that make heroes. 

Discount price —$4.50 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. If 
the book you desire is not listed on this page, write to The Leatherneck 
Bookshop, listing; Title, Author and Publisher. 

Leatherneck will pay postage on all orders. 











LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Amount enclosed $..........--..6- 


(] Check (] Money Order 
(Please do not send cash) 
Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 #13 14 15 


Please Print all information a " " 
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7. BAND OF BROTHERS by _ Ernest 
Frankel. Acclaimed by reviewers as one 
of the best books about Marine action in 
Korea. 

Discount Price—$4.00 


8. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 





Current Best Sellers 


(Deduct 10% from these list 
prices) 


9. Advise and Consent 
$5.75 


10. Exodus 
$4.50 


11. The Darkness and 
The Dawn 
$3.95 


12. Dear and Glorious 
Physician 
$3.95 


13. The War Lover 
$5.00 


14. The Status Seekers 
$4.50 


15. For 2¢ Plain 
$4.00 


16. Act One 
$5.00 


17. Folk Medicine 
$2.95 


18. This Is My God 
$3.95 














Treasure 
‘Hunter... 


Skin diver, Don Pinder, is as much at home in the water 
as he is on land. His “office” — the Florida Keys. His job 
— recovering sunken treasure for museums. His cigarette 


— Cites. “T’ve tried other brands, but then I found I 
was smoking more — because none of them gave me the 
satisfaction I get from a Camel every time I light up.” 


IF YOURE SMOKING MORE NOW- _ ENJOYING IT LESS... 
have a real cic 


$ TURKISH & DOMESTIC 
CIGARETTES 
see 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
If your present cigarette doesn’t give you the satis- 
faction you want — change to Camels. Really enjoy 
smoking again. The Camel blend of costly Turkish 


» ee 


and domestic tobaccos has never been equalled for 
rich taste ...mildness ... for real satisfaction. 
The best tobacco makes the best smoke 








